Tenderloin  Homes: 
Some  Hot, Some  A/of 

by  Rob  Waters 

Seventy-one  year  old  Alice  Fylstra  shivered 
in  her  small  room  at  the  Aranda  Hotel  last 
month.  The  mercury  dipped  into  the  40 ’s  as 
amother  wet  and  nasty  San  Francisco  winter 
was  ushered  in  with  a  succession  of  chilly 
nights. 

“Lack  of  heat?  We  got  plenty  of  that  —  lack 
of  heat,”  said  her  friend  Lilliem  Beasley, 
who  Uves  down  the  hall  in  another  cool 
Tenderloin  room.  Her  small  radiator  was  icy 
cold  during  an  afternoon  visit  by  the  Times 
last  month. 

The  two  women,  like  many  residential  hotel 
tenants,  have  gotten  used  to  shivering  and 
wrapping  themselves  in  blankets.  But  this 
year,  the  heat  situation  in  a  least  some  of  the 
hotels  has  improved.  Because  last  year  they 
did  something  about  it. 


“We  got  mad,”  says  Beasley.  The  demon¬ 
stration  they  held  in  front  of  their  hotel  with 


the  help  of  other  freezing  tenants  and 
neighborhood  organizers  was  the  opening 
salvo  in  last  winter’s  Tenderloin  Heat  War 
which  hit  the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers 
and  had  building  inspectors,  followed  by  TV 
cameras,  suddenly  descending  on  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  feeling  radiators  and  searching, 
often  vainly,  for  thermostats. 

The  story  became  so  hot  that  the  Mayor 
ordered  an  inspection  crackdown  and  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  passed  a  law.  One  year 
later,  the  results  seem  to  be  mixed.  Alice  and 
Lillian  and  a  large  number  of  other  hotel- 
dwellers  are  often  still  cold;  other  tenants 
report  that  their  heat  is  usually  on. 

Aranda  owner  Rambo  Patel  said  that  he  has 
been  providing  the  13  hours  of  required  heat, 
maintaining  the  temperature  at  68  degrees 
through  the  use  of  a  thermostat.  “We  got 
everything  cleared  with  the  City,”  he  said. 

Senior  housing  inspector  Peter  Bums  says 
his  office  is  getting  a  number  of  complaints 
from  cold  tenants;  he  estimates  the  number 
at  between  25  emd  50  in  the  last  month. 
Bums  and  his  inspectors  did  a  “heat 
sweep”  in  September,  October  £md  early 
November,  checking  out  574  hotels.  Of 
continued  on  page  13 
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BAY  AREA  HUNGER  GROWING 


by  Wade  Hudson 

*  i 

N. 

Increased  demand  for  free  food  and  more 
birth  defects  are  two  signs  of  a  growing 
hunger  problem  throughout  the  country, 
according  to  testimony  presented  to  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy  at  a  recent  hearing  in  San 
Francisco. 

Almost  300  people  crowded  into  the  South  of 
Market  hearing  room  to  Usten  to  15  speakers 
sharply  criticize  the  Reagan  Administration. 

Sam  Karp,  administrator  of  Santa  Cmz’s 
Food  and  Nutrition  Services  spoke  first, 
representing  the  Northern  California  Anti- 
Hunger  Coalition.  Referring  to  the  closing  of 
the  North  of  Market  Safeway  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  lines  at  Saint  Anthony’s,  Karp  declared 
that  this  country  is  “experiencing  a  nutri¬ 
tional  crisis  which  demands  an  immediate 
and  urgent  response. 


“One  of  the  major  unmet  challenges  of 
California’s  food  system  is  distribution  in 
the  inner  cities,”  Karp  asserted.  “Not  a 
single  supermarket  has  opened  in  a  low- 
income  inner  city  neighborhood  in  10  years. 
There  isn’t  a  single  supermarket  in  Watts, 

continued  on  page  13 

Times  Takes  Break 

The  Tenderloin  Times  will  not  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  January,  to  give  the  editors  and 
staff  a  much-needed  rest,  as  well  as  a 
chance  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  paper  and 
plan  for  the  future.  If  you  have  ideas,  sug* 
gestions,  criticism  or  praise,  send  it  to  the 
Times,  146  Leavenworth,  San  Francisco, 
94102.  We’ll  be  back  in  February,  with 
renewed  energy  and  some  new  tricks  up 
our  sleeves.  See  you  then. 


TL  Historic  District  Dead 


by  Erik  Schapiro 

The  State  Historic  Resources  Commission, 
at  a  meeting  in  early  November,  rejected  a 
private  developer’s  request  to  declare  the 
Tenderloin  an  historic  district.  The  Com¬ 
mission’s  surprising  4-2  vote  was  the  first 
time  a  proposed  district  had  ever  been 
denied. 

The  historic  district,  which  would  have 
included  1000  properties  and  been  the 
largest  in  the  state,  was  opposed  by  a 
cross-section  of  community  groups  and 
property  owners  who  formed  a  curious 
united  front  against  the  proposal.  If  ap¬ 
proved  the  district  status  would  have  grant¬ 
ed  significant  tax  benefits  to  developers  who 
substantially  rehabilitated  Tenderloin  build¬ 
ings. 

While  some  preservationists  felt  such  desig¬ 


nation  would  have  recognized  the  unique 
architectural  heritage  of  the  neighborhood, 
many  building  owners  felt  it  would  have 
placed  burdensome  and  unnecessary  re¬ 
strictions  on  their  property. 

Community  groups,  led  by  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition,  opposed  it, 
fearing  that  evictions,  rent  increases  amd 
displacement  would  result  fi'om  the  high 
level  of  rehabilitation  required  for  an  owner 
to  get  a  tax  break.  To  get  tax  benefits, 
developers  would  be  required  to  invest  as 
much  money  on  rehabilitation  as  the  build¬ 
ing  cost. 

Such  extensive  rehabilitation  would,  in 
practically  all  cases,  require  the  eviction  of 
sitting  tenants.  And  under  the  terms  of  San 

continued  on  page  14 
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The  Day  Before 
The  Day  After 

As  reflected  in  “Ask  The  People’’  (see  page 
),  the  reaction  to  “The  Day  After’’  on  the 
streets  of  the  Tenderloin  were  much  more 
intelligent  than  the  comments  of  the  so- 
called  “experts”  on  ABC’s  “Viewpoint’’ 
which  followed  the  most  publicized  movie  in 
the  history  of  television. 

Not  once  did  any  of  ABC’s  experts  comment 
on  Reagan’s  militaristic  foreign  policy.  Not 
once  did  they  discuss  whether  Reagan  has 
increased  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  by  escala¬ 
ting  international  tensions.  Not  once  did 
they  consider  the  political  importance  of  the 
enormous  profits  made  by  the  “military- 
industrial  complex’’  in  the  manufacture  of 
weapons. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  our  neighborhood  that  all 
of  these  points  were  addressed  during  our 
interviews  the  day  after  “The  Day  After.’’ 

But  these  on-the-street  comments  also'  re¬ 
flected  a  deep  despair.  Time  and  again 
people  indicated  that  they  consider  the 
situation  hopeless.  “The  Day  After’’  could 
serve  to  educate  and  motivate  people  to 
action.  But  it  could  also  serve  to  paralyze 
them  with  self-centered  fear,  divert  them  to 
despondency  and  away  from  asking  the 
critical  questions  that  need  to  be  examined. 

What  is  the  relationship  between  social 
service  cutbacks  and  increased  military 
spending?  Is  it  really  in  our  “national 
security  interests’’  to  spend  billions  of 
dollars  around  the  world  *  propping  up 
military  dictators  who  suppress  and  fre¬ 
quently  kill  their  own  people?  Does  it  really 
matter  whether  we  have  the  capability  to 
blow  up  the  world  20  times  or  30  times? 

Father  Ernesto  Cardenal  (see  page  ) 
presented  a  compelling  response  to  these 
questions  with  both  his  eloquent  words  and 
his  compelling  presence.  He  and  perhaps 
most  of  the  people  of  Nicaragua  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  die  in  defense  of  their  country 
against  another  invasion  by  U.S.  Marines. 
For  them,  death  is  not  the  greatest  threat. 
They  seem  to  have  found  a  profound  peace, 
joy  and  satisfaction  in  a  daily  struggle  for 
social  justice. 

In  ‘  ‘The  Day  After’  ’  and  its  follow-up,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  no  anti-war  move¬ 
ment,  much  less  any  movement  for  basic 
justice.  Now  that  it  is  stiU  the  day  before,  we 
should  do  all  we  can  to  buUd  both. 


Support  Your 

Local  Coalition 

Just  a  few  years  ago  the  Tenderloin  was  one 
of  the  more  neglected  areas  of  town,  per¬ 
ceived  as  a  wasteland  between  Civic  Center 
and  Union  Square.  If  you  asked  the  average 
San  Franciscan  about  the  area,  they  would 
have  described  it  as  an  undesirable,  crime- 
ridden  slum,  as  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
did  in  a  1977  series  on  the  neighborhood 
titled  “Hell  at  Your  Doorstep.’’ 

The  Tenderloin,  like  all  inner-city  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  has  its  fair  share  of  problems. 
Yet,  over  the  past  few  years  something  has 
changed  in  the  neighborhood. 

In  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  Tenderloin 
has  commanded  citywide  attention,  deman¬ 
ding  that  it  be  neither  bulldozed  nor 
neglected.  A  growing  sense  of  community  is 
evident  in  the  streets,  in  the  coffeeshops, 
and  in  the  lobbies  of  the  residential  hotels. 
There  is  now  more  hope  than  ever  that  by 
working  together,  neighborhood  residents 
can  confront  the  pressures  on  the  commun¬ 
ity  and  do  something  about  the  problems. 

In  many  people’s  eyes  the  Tenderloin  is  no 
longer  seen  as  unsavory  but  as  a  colorful  and 
diverse  community  of  25,000  residents.  This 
didn’t  happen  effortlessly  or  by  magic. 
Committed  neighborhood  organizations  and 
agencies  have  devoted  themselves  to  serv¬ 
ing  the  community  and  its  residents.  And 
they  have  in  recent  years  increasingly  joined 
forces,  cooperating  and  combining  their 
resources  and  people-power. 

Key  to  this  community-building  effort  and 
instrumental  in  pulling  together  diverse 
elements  of  the  neighborhood  has  been  the 
work  of  the  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition.  Launched  in  1977  as  a  fledgling 
group  of  service  providers  calling  them¬ 
selves  the  “North  of  Market  Intra- Agency 
Network,’’  the  Coalition  today  is  a  broad- 
based  organization  600  members  strong.  A 
21 -member  board  of  directors  elected  by  the 
membership  includes  social  service  agency 
people,  bankers,  architects  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  residents.  In  fact  community  residents 
drawn  into  the  Coalition  through  various 
campaigns  —  from  tenemts’  rights  to  street 
safety  to  parks  —  now  m^lke  up  the  majority 
of  the  board. 


Tougher  Rent 
(Control  Needed 

This  month,  two  rent  control  measures 
authored  by  Supervisor  Harry  Britt  will  be 
voted  on  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  For 
renters  in  the  Tenderloin  and  throughout 
San  Francisco,  passage  of  these  measures  is 
critically  needed. 

The  two  measures  have  been  strongly 
supported  by  a  broad  coalition  of  community 
groups  and  tenant  associations  which  have 
turned  out  hundreds  of  tenants  to  pack  and 
overflow  City  Hall  for  two  separate  hearings. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  set  the 
allowable  annual  rent  increase  at  between  7 
percent  and  4  percent,  depending  on  the 
rate  of  inflation,  and  would,  for  the  first 
time,  apply  these  controls  to  vacant  apart¬ 
ments. 

With  the  inflation  rate  now  running  at  just  2 
to  3  percent,  the  current  allowable  rent 
increase  of  7  percent,  which  as  most  tenants 
know  is  virtually  automatic  for  most  land¬ 
lords,  simply  does  not  make  sense.  And 
even  more  critically,  the  loophole  in  the 
current  law  which  allows  landlords  to  raise 
rents  as  high  as  they  wish  when  tenants 
vacate  an  apartment  must  be  closed.  It  has 
functioned  to  encourage  landlords  to  evict 
sitting  tenants  so  they  can  raise  the  rents 
and  has  contributed  mightily  to  the  sky-high 
rents  we  are  now  faced  with  in  this  town. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  have  identified  three 
board  members  as  critical  swing  votes  — 
Supervisors  Silver,  Renne  and  Nelder.  Write 
or  call  them  and  urge  them  to  support  strong 
rent  control.  Their  phone  number  is  558- 
3184.  Their  address  is  Room  235,  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  94102. 

Do  it  today. 


In  January,  elections  for  seven  of  the 
board’s  21  seats  will  take  place.  In  addition 
to  the  seven  incumbents,  tmy  member  may 
run  or  nominate  any  other  member.  (Nomi- 
natins  can  be  sent  to:  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee,  NOMPC,  295  Eddy,  SF  94102.)  In 
order  to  vote,  you  must  be  a  paid-up 
member  by  Jan.  15. 

The  Tenderloin  Times  urges  you  to  join  the 
Coalition;  at  $3  a  year,  it’s  a  true  bargain.  (If 
you  don’t  have  the  money,  that’s  OK;  if  you 
have  more,  they’ll  take  it.)  Do  yourself  and 
your  neighborhood  a  favor.  Join  the  Coali¬ 
tion.  Get  involved. 
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Post-Election  Analysis 

After  Prop.  M:  What  Next  for  Anti-  Development  Forces? 


by  Rob  Waters 

The  strong  showing  of  Proposition  M,  the 
San  Francisco  Plan  Initiative,  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  election  was  a  clear  indication  of  the 
growing  concern  on  the  part  of  San  Francis¬ 
co  residents  about  the  impact  downtown 
high-rise  growth  is  having  on  the  City. 

The  measure  was  defeated  by  about  1900 
votes  out  of  165,000  cast.  This  represents  a 
difference  of  less  than  three  votes  per 
precinct  and  is  the  closest  any  measure 
aimed  at  controlling  downtown  growth  has 
ever  come  to  winning. 

Backers  of  the  initiative  claimed  the  strong 
vote  as  a  moral  victory  and  opponents  such 
as  Mayor  Feinstein  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  conceded  that  the  results  indi¬ 
cated  that  San  Franciscans  are  indeed 
worried  about  downtown  development. 

An  analysis  of  the  returns  show  that  those 
neighborhoods  immediately  surrounding 
downtown  —  Russian  Hill,  Nob  Hill,  China¬ 
town/North  Beach,  the  Tenderloin,  the 
South  of  Market,  Hayes  Valley,  and  Potrero 
Hill  —  voted  strongly  for  the  measure.  It  is 
these  neighborhoods  that  are  most  affected 
by  downtown  development  and  which  most 
fear  the  effects  of  its  continued  growth.  They 
were  joined  by  such  traditionally  liberal 
voting  areas  as  the  Haight  Ashbury,  the 
Mission,  the  Fillmore,  Noe  Valley,  the 
Castro  and  the  Inner  Sunset  in  supporting 
the  measure. 

Interestingly,  the  downtown  neighborhoods 
gave  a  stronger  vote  to  Prop.  M  than  to 
Prop.  N,  the  El  Salvador  Initiative,  which 
was  viewed  as  more  of  a  pure  ‘  ‘liberal”  issue 
and  which  outpolled  Prop.  M  cit3rwide. 

But  in  the  western  half  of  the  city,  far  from 
the  density  of  downtown,  opponents  racked 
up  the  huge  vote  totals  that  proved  the 
initiative’s  undoing. 

Backers  of  the  initiative  vow  to  continue 
their  fight  against  downtown  development 
and  to  transform  the  coalition  they  built 
during  the  campaign  into  an  ongoing  voice 
for  controlling  downtown  growth.  They  will 
continue  to  maintain  a  strong  presence 
before  the  Planning  Commission  and  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  emd  to  push  for  admini¬ 
strative  and  legislative  action  to  help  stem 
the  tide  of  over-development. 

But  their  lack  of  success  at  those  forums  in 
the  past  is  what  forced  them  to  go  to  the 
ballot  inthe  first  place  and  they  do  not  hold 
out  a  great  deal  of  hope  for  real  solutions 
emerging  there. 

‘‘The  Mayor  is  saying,  ‘Yes,  the  voters  have 
spoken  and  they  want  some  controls  on 
downtown  growth  and  the  Downtown  Plan  is 
it,’  ”  says  Prop.  M  supporter  John  Elber- 
ling.  ‘‘But  it  isn't.  The  Downtown  Plan  is 
cosmetics,  not  controls.  The  Mayor  is  stone¬ 
walling.  '  ’ 

Which  leads  to  talk  of  yet  another  initiative 
effort.  Backers  of  Prop.  M  are  beginning  to 
talk  —  guardedly  and  tentatively  at  this 
point  —  of  qualifying  a  measure  similar  to 
Prop.  M  for  the  June  or  November  ballot. 

“There  is  a  general  sentiment  that  the  issue 
is  not  dead  and  that  a  citizen’s  initiative  may 


be  the  only  way  to  affect  fundamental 
change  on  development  policies  since  dev¬ 
elopment  interests  have  a  stranglehold  on 
city  officials,”  says  Calvin  Welch,  a  cam¬ 
paign  organizer.  Over  the  next  few  weeks, 
debate  on  where  to  go  next  and  whether  to 
go  for  another  initiative  will  wage  hot  and 
heavy. 

On  the  one  hand,  organizers  feel  that  they 
have  succeeded  in  creating  a  great  deal  of 
public  concern  and  discussion  around  the 
issue  and  have  “raised  the  voters’  con¬ 
sciousness.”  Thus  they  should  move  quickly 
and  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot  and  while 
they  still  have  an  organization  to  carry  out 
the  work. 

On  the  other  hemd,  they  realize  that  if  they 
go  the  initiative  route  again  they  must  win, 


by  Sara  Colm  and  Rob  W ater s 

Winter  slammed  into  the  Bay  Area  in  full 
force  in  the  weeks  surrounding  Thanks¬ 
giving.  For  those  fortunate  enough  to  spend 
the  holidays  indooors,'  it  was  a  matter  of 
dashing  through  rain-pelted  streets  before 
settling  in  to  an  evening  sheltered  under  a 
rain-pelted  roof.  For  other  San  Frsmciscans 
it  was  a  holiday  spent  huddled  in  doorways, 
or  in  makeshift  accomodations  of  cardboard 
and  newspaper,  or  standing  in  line  to  secure  a 
place  in  one  of  the  city’s  four  shelters. 

As  November  wore  down  and  the  weather 
grew  nastier,  securing  one  of  those  shelter 
spaces  became  more  difficult.  The  number 
of  people  turned  away  from  the  shelters  due 
to  lack  of  space  grew  to  as  many  as  100  on 
one  night  and  averaged  over  30  per  night. 

But  the  number  of  people  turned  away  from 
shelters  is  not  a  good  indicator  of  actual 
need,  according  to  shelter  workers,  because 
many  people  decide  not  to  seek  shelter  since 
they  know  they  may  not  get  it.  They  say  that 
the  actual  need  for  shelter  spaces  is  far 
greater  than  the  number  of  people  who  are 
actually  turned  away  on  any  given  night. 


and  win  convincingly.  In  this  election,  the 
mere  placing  of  the  issue  on  the  ballot 
produced  some  action  from  worried  city 
officials.  And  proponents,  outspent  10  to 
one,  were  able  to  claim  the  close  election  as 
a  moral  victory. 

They  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  again.  Having 
come  so  close,  there  are  no  more  “moral 
victories,”  only  actual  ones.  An)i,hing  short 
of  a  clear  victory  will  take  the  wind  out  of  the 
anti-development  sails  and  could  open  the 
floodgates  of  development  even  wider  —  if 
such  is  possible. 

And  then  there  are  the  strategic  questions: 
Can  more  than  the  $60,000  which  propo- 


“People  come  to  the  door  (of  the  shelters) 
and  they  see  that  they’re  closed  and  they 
leave,”  says  Paul  Boden  who  works  at 
Hospitality  House  assisting  people  obtain 
welfare  benefits.  “They  don’t  bother  to 
bang  on  the  door  when  they  know  there’s  no 
room  at  the  inn,  so  they  never  get  counted.  ’  ’ 

On  the  other  hand,  city  officials  contend  that 
the  number  of  turnaways  may  actually  be 
inflated  by  individual  people  getting  turned 
away  from  more  than  one  shelter  a  night  and 
being  counted  twice. 

Boden  sees  some  300  people  per  week,  many 
of  whom  are  homeless  and  have  been  denied 
welfare  benefits  for  reasons  such  as  lacking 
identification  or  being  unable  to  prove  how 
they  supported  themselves  for  the  last  six 
months. 

“If  people  can  get  to  our  office,  if  they  know 
to  come,  a  phone  call  will  usually  straighten 
the  issue  out,”  Boden  says.  ‘‘But  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  out  there  who  get  denied  or  cut 
off  and  never  do  anything  about  it.  There  are 
more  people  who  don’t  come  here  for  help 
than  who  do.” 


continued  on  page  4 


Hundreds  of  people  march  by  candlelight  down  Market  Street  to  Civic  Center  Plaza  in 
I  remembrance  of  Mayor  George  Mosconeand  Supervisor  Harvey  Milk  on  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
(  their  assasinations.  Speakers  vowed  that  they  would  not  be  forgotten  and  their  work  would  be 
I  continued.  _ _  _  _  _  _  ■  _  _  .  _ _ _ _ - 

Homeless  Numbers  Grow  with  Winter 
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Fifty  Days  in  Another  World 


Life  on  Upper  Crust 


The  ad  read:  “SECURITY,  LIVE-IN,  SM. 
SALARY,  PRESTIGE  ADDRESS.” 

It  seemed  like  an  ideal  situation  for  me  while 
I  worked  on  my  master’s  thesis.  After  the 
agency  thoroughly  screened  me,  I  met 
Hedric  and  Hattie  Hatchback,  who  would 
help  me  discover  the  secret  world  of  the 
wealthy.  At  first  I  was  shy  and  spent  all  my 
time  in  my  attic  room.  After  we  got  to  know 
each  other  better,  I  was  allowed  to  move 
freely  about  the  house  and  make  use  of  the 
jaccuzzi.  They  thought  of  me  as  “being  just 
like  one  of  the  family.  An  absolute  trea¬ 
sure.” 

Hattie  invited  me  to  one  of  their  parties  “to 
fill  a  desperate  need  for  an  extra  man.”  I 
was  hesitant  about  going,  considering  my 
status.  “It’s  important  to  the  wife  that  there 
be  an  even  number  of  guests.  You’d  be 
doing  us  a  favor,”  Mr.  Hatchback  ex¬ 
plained. 

I  finally  agreed  when  Mrs.  Hatchback 
argued,  “Oh,  let’s  not  be  tedious  and 
boring.  It’s  not  like  you’ll  have  to  carry  on  an 
intelligent  conversation  or  anything.  Just 
float  about  to  even  things  out.”  She  giggled 
into  her  martini. 

That  evening,  an  assortment  of  friends  and 
neighbors  came  to  the  house.  Hattie  brought 
out  a  sterling  silver  tray  of  cocaine,  a 
collective  giggle  went  up  andThe  party  was 
underway.  I  soon  realized  that,  for  these 
people  Coke  is  life. 

I  met  one  man,  Armand  Moped,  who 
claimed  to  be  an  actor.  The  more  cocaine 
he  ingested,  the  more  paranoid  he  became, 
trembling  and  twitching  and  contorting  his 
hollow  cheeks.  He  told  me  about  installing 
elaborate  burglar  alarms,  locks  and  security 
devices  in  his  Heights  home.  He  never  went 
anywhere  unarmed  and  had  more  guns  at 
home. 

“What  are  you  afraid  of?”  I  queried.  “That 
someone  will  steal  my  lines,”  snorted 
Armand. 

There  was  another  neighbor,  a  woman  more 
interested  in  martinis  than  any  other  drug. 
She  was  bitter  about  her  teenage  son.  “He 
sits  in  his  room  aU  day  and  smokes  imported 
marijuana  all  day,”  she  sobbed.  His  grades 
are  terrible.  He  cuts  his  history  of  caviar 
class  and  has  no  sense  of  family.” 

She  pointed  out  her  husbemd  to  me,  waiting 
his  turn  at  the  silver  platter.  “He’s  no  help 
at  aU.  Neither  was  my  second  husband.”  A 
smile  flitted  across  the  comers  of  her  mouth 
as  her  bloodshot  eyes  focused  on  a  tall  man 
standing  by  the  French  windows.  “Stanley 
understands,”  she  slurred.  “He’s  the  only 
comfort  I  have.  Stanley  in  the  afternoon.” 

She  smiled  again  and  tipped  her  glass 
toward  him,  her  olive  tumbling  to  the  floor 
and  disappearing  in  the  shag  carpet. 

Stanley’s  small,  bird-like  wife  clutched  his 
arm,  apparently  sensing  the  raw  himger  in 
the  eyes  focused  on  her  Stanley.  She  had  an 
air  of  resignation,  as  though  she  has  seen  it 
all  before  .  .  . 

It  wasn’t  easy  to  meet  people  in  the  Heights, 
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Heights 


Tenderloin  Election  Results 


The  Tenderloin  vote  in  last  month’s  election 
had  a  generally  progressive  cast,  continuing 
the  neighborhood’s  history  of  liberal  voting. 

Proposition  M,  the  San  Francisco  Plan 
Initiative  took  the  Tenderloin  by  a  convin¬ 
cing  58%  to  42%  margin  while  going  down 
to  an  ever-so-narrow  defeat  cit3rwide.  This 
marked  the  first  time  that  the  Tenderloin 
had  ever  voted  in  favor  of  a  growth-control 
initiative.  In  1979,  neighborhood  voters  gave 
48%  of  their  ballots  to  Proposition  O,  a 
high-rise  control  measure  while  the  city  as  a 
whole  was  giving  it  46%. 


The  strong  showing  for  Prop.  M  in  the 
neighborhood  can  probably  be  attributed  to 
the  growing  concern  of  Tenderloin  residents 
with  the  effects  of  high-rise  and  luxury  hotel 
developments  and  to  the  intense  community 
organizing  work  that  has  taken  place  around 
those  issues.  AdditionaUy,  neighborhood 
supporters  of  the  initiative  mounted  probab¬ 
ly  the  strongest  Get-Out-the-Vote  effort  in 
the  Tenderloin  in  recent  years.  A  look  at  the 
returns  shows  that  the  neighborhood’s  core 
precincts,  where  election  work  was  focused, 
cast  a  strong  ‘Yes’  vote. 

Tenderloin  voters  approved  Prop.  N,  the  El 
Salvador  Initiative,  by  53%  to  47%,  roughly 
the  same  margin  as  did  the  rest  of  the  city. 
That  measure  was  a  policy  statement  putting 
San  Francisco  residents  on  record  as  oppo¬ 
sing  US  involvement  in  El  Salvador. 

The  exception  to  the  neighborhood’s  liberal 
voting  stance  was  Proposition  O,  a  policy 
statement  urging  an  end  to  bi-lingual  ballots 
and  voting  material.  The  measure  was 
drafted  by  Supervisor  Quentin  Kopp  and 
supported  by  conservative  forces.  It  was 
opposed  by  Asian  and  Hispanic  community 


groups.  It  received  overwhelming  support  in 
the  Tenderloin  and  throughout  the  city, 
taking  about  62  percent  of  the  vote  in  both. 


Yes 

No 

Prop.  M 

1453 

1043 

58% 

142% 

Prop.  N 

1290 

1133 

t53% 

47% 

Prop.  0 

1539 

935 

t62% 

38% 

t  =  Citywide 

winner 

After  Prop.  M 
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nents  raised  in  this  round  be  raised  next 
time?  How  can  the  campaign  get  higher  vote 
totals  in  some  of  its  own  strength  areas  and 
also  reach  out  to  neighborhoods  such  as  the 
Ingleside,  Excelsior,  Hunter’s  Point  and 
Visitacion  Valley  with  stronger  outreach 
efforts? 

And  the  tactical  questions:  Which  would  be 
better,  the  June  primary  or  the  November 
general  election?  What  might  be  the  effects 
of  a  hot  Jesse  Jackson  candidacy  in  June? 
Will  presidential  candidates  siphon  off  mon¬ 
ey  and  energy  from  an  initiative  or  could  an 
initiative  piggyback  on  a  strong  progressive 
candidate? 

Lots  of  questions.  And  not  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  answer  them.  If  an  initiative  were  to 
be  undertaken  for  the  June  ballot,  the  cam¬ 
paign  would  have  to  so  decide  by  early 
February  at  the  latest  in  order  to  organize 
and  gather  signatures  to  turn  them  in  by  late 
March. 

For  the  weary  opponents  of  downtown 
development,  there  can  be  little  rest.  Espe¬ 
cially  in  San  Francisco. 
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by  Wade  Hudson 

TL  GROUPS  PICK  UP  $.  Tenderloin  groups 
fared  well  at  the  recent  round  of  hearings  on 
Community  Development  funding.  The  Ten¬ 
derloin  Housing  Clinic  picked  up  $52,000  to 
help  fund  it  for  another  year,  Tenderloin 
Neighborhood  Development  Corporaton 
weighed  in  with  $98,000  and  Traveler’s  Aid 
pulled  in  $12,000  for  its  child  care  program. 
The  Mayor’s  office  had  proposed  that  sub¬ 
stantially  less  money  go  to  the  Housing 
Clinic  and  that  no  funding  go  to  the  other 
two  but  Supervisor  Louise  Renne  went  to  bat 
for  the  groups  and  was  successful  in  her 
effort. 

CHILD  CARE  OFFICE  GETS  STAFFER. 
Renne  was  also  the  driving  force  behind 
obtaining  funding  for  a  full-time  staff  person 
for  the  Mayor’s  Office  of  Child  Care  which 
has  existed  in  name,  without  staff,  since 
1979.  “That  situation  simply  cannot  con¬ 
tinue,’’  says  Renne.  “The  need  for  afford¬ 
able  child  care  (is)  an  increasing  necessity’’  . 

.  .  Coleman  Children  and  Youth  Services  is 
leading  the  charge  to  create  a  City  Com¬ 
mission  on  children,  youth  and  families 
aimed  at  “increasing  the  clout  of  San 
Francisco’s  children  and  famihes  (and) 
giving  them  an  officially  recognized  office  in 
city  government.’’ 

CRANE  ACTION.  The  Rent  Board  re¬ 
cently  awarded  two  tenants  of  the  Crane 
Hotel  on  Powell  Street  $1800  in  reduced 
rents  for  the  next  29  months  due  to  poor 
living  conditions  at  the  hotel.  Another  10 
tenants  will  withhold  December  rent  until 
adequate  repairs  are  made,  according  to 
Planning  Coalition  organizer  Doug  Norman. 
The  owner,  John  Morn,  wants  tenants  to 
sign  on  the  dotted  line  that  they  will  leave  by 
Dec.  31  in  exchange  for  getting  free  rent.  He 
will  then  remodel  the  hotel,  he  says.  But 
Norman  says  that  many  of  the  tenants  think 
they  smell  a  rat  and  will  force  the  owner  to 
prove  his  intentions  in  court  ...  By  the  by, 
the  aforementioned  Norman  will  be  leaving 
the  neighborhood  soon  to  focus  his  energies 
in  the  East  Bay. 

ST.  GEORGE  CONVERTS?  The  Tender¬ 
loin  Housing  Clinic  and  a  former  tenant 
charged  at  a  city  hearing  last  month  that  the 
Hotel  St.  George  has  iUegally  converted 
from  residential  to  tourist  use.  No  decision 
was  made  and  the  record  was  left  open  until 
Dec.  7  for  submission  of  additional  info. 
Housing  Clinic  attorney  Randy  Shaw  asks 
that  any  former  tenants  with  informaton  or 
willing  to  file  a  complaint  contact  him  at 
474-2164.  The  building’s  old  life  as  the  P  & 
W  Hotel  ended  just  over  a  year  ago  with 
evictions  and  mysterious  fires.  It  then 
reopened  as  the  Hotel  St.  George  plying  the 
European  Jiippie  tourist  trade. 

SON  OF  ALCAZAR.  The  old  plan  to  build 
luxury  condos  on  the  site  of  the  Alcazeu* 
Theatre  is  dead  but  a  new  developer  wants 
to  erect  two  14-story  condo  towers  and  a 
five-story  residential  hotel  on  the  lots 
surrounding  the  theatre.  The  developer  and 
architects  will  present  their  plans  to  a 
meeting  of  the  North  of  Market  Plemning 
Coalition  Thursday,  Dec.'lS  at  6:00  p.m.  at 
the  Hotel  Bedford,  761  Post.  Ironically,  the 
Bedford’s  owner  was  the  sponsor  of  Alcazar 
I  but  opposes  Alcazar  H...  The  opening  of 
the  now-risen  Reunada  Hotel  has  been 
pushed  back  to  mid-September.  Publicity 
manager  Carol  Vernier  reports  that  the 
Ramada  remains  committed  to  hiring  Ten¬ 


Goodbye  Doreen, 
Hello  Barbara 


derloin  residents  for  permanent  union  jobs. 
She  says  the  Ramada  will  hire  a  general  and 
a  personnel  manager  in  early  ’84  and  begin 
planning  their  hiring  process  shortly  there¬ 
after.  The  neighborhood  will  be  watching. 

ROA CH  PANCAKES.  From  the  kitchen  of 
Kelly  Cullen:  Mix  two  portions  of  boric  acid 
powder  with  one  portion  of  white  flour  and 
add  a  httle  milk  and  sugar  until  you  have  a 
dough-like  mixture.  Shape  into  quarter¬ 
sized  wafers  and  place  on  wax  paper.  Let  dry 
three  to  four  hours.  Don’t  lick  your  fingers. 
Leave  around  the  house.  Very  effective  for 
six  months.  If  it’s  not,  call  Kelly. 

PUNK  ROCKS  TURN  TO  DOLLARS.  The 
Hospitality  House  Volunteer  Program’s 
punk  benefit  at  the  Sound  of  Music  last 
month  raised  about  $100.  Organizer  Howard 
Grayson  thanks  all  who  came  and  rocked  out 
as  well  as  the  bands  and  the  club. 


Doreen  Gaedtke  has  announced  her  resig¬ 
nation  as  executive  director  of  Hospitality 
House,  a  position  she  has  held  since  August 
of  1982.  Doreen  is  off  to  Australia,  where 
she  will  enroll  in  the  University  of  Mel¬ 
bourne  to  pursue  her  master’s  degree.  She 
leaves  an  agency  that  has  been  strengthened 
by  her  tenure  and  is  in  solid  financial  health, 
rather  unusual  for  social  service  agencies 
these  days. 

At  Times  presstime,  Barbara  Fisher  has 
been  named  by  the  board  of  directors  as  the 
new  executive  director.  She  will  be  more 
fully  introduced  to  Times  readers  in  the 
February  issue. 

All  of  us  at  the  Times  and  Hospitality  House 
join  in  thanking  Doreen  for  her  work  and  in 
wishing  her  good  luck  at  her  new  life  in  a 
new  country. 


Times  Editor  Cops  Award 


by  Wade  Hudson 

Media  Alliance,  a  2,000  member  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Bay  Area  media  professionals,  pre¬ 
sented  its  1983  Meritorious  Achievement 
Award  in  Community  Journalism  to  Rob 
Waters,  editor  of  The  Tenderloin  Times. 

In  only  eight  years.  Media  Alliance  has 
rapidly  grown  to  be  widely  recognized  as  the 
only  organization  of  its  kind  serving  and  re¬ 
resenting  Bay  area  writers,  journalists  and 
film-makers.  Its  awards  carry  with  them 
considerable  prestige.  More  than  1,000 
people  attended  the  Eighth  Annual  Awards 
Ceremony  held  on  November  2  at  Fort 
Mason. 

This  year  the  organization  gave  its  top 
award,  the  Golden  Gadfly  Award,  to  Sandy 
Close,  executive  editor  of  Pacific  News 
Service,  which  serves  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Also  receiving  Meritorious 
Achievement  awards  were: 

Daily  Journalism  —  Ken  Wong,  San 
Francisco  Examiner 

Radio  —  Laurie  Garrett,  National  Public 
Radio 

Daily  Television  —  Fred  Zehnder,  KTVU- 
Channel  2 

Independent  Film  and  Video  —  Steve 
Okisaki 

Freelance  Writing  —  Robert  Hurwitt 
Photography  —  Michelle  Vignes 
Non  Fiction  —  Randy  Shilts. 

In  addition  Jane  Morrison,  KNBR  Public 
Affairs  Director  received  the  Elsa  Knight 
Thompson  Award  for  Special  Achievement. 

In  presenting  its  award  to  Waters,  the 
Alliance  referred  to  “two  stories  originally 
imcovered  by  The  Tenderloin  Times  (which 
eventually)  made  it  to  the  major  dailies  and 
television  broadcasts  .  .  .  The  stories  were 
on  poor  heating  in  hotels  and  on  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  homeless.’’ 

During  the  awards  ceremony,  the  Chroni¬ 
cle's  Katy  Butler  formally  presented  the 
award  to  Waters  with  an  eloquent,  moving 
speech  describing  how  Waters  introduced 
her  to  the  world  of  the  homeless,  and  her 
reaction  to  that  scene. 

In  receiving  the  aweu-d,  Waters  focused  his 
comments  on  the  vedue  of  neighborhood 


newspapers  which  give  much  greater  at¬ 
tention  than  does  the  mass  media  to  issues 
of  immediate  concern  to  neighborhood  resi¬ 
dents.  Waters  then  voiced  his  commitment 
to  continuing  this  kind  of  work. 
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\ 
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ASK  THE  PEOPLE 


Annual  Convention 

TL  Tenants  to 
Plan  for  Future 


by  Wade  Hudson 


QUESTION:  What  was  your  reaction  to 
“The  Day  After,’’  the  TV-movie  about 
nuclear  war?  What  can  we  do  to  stop  nuclear 
war? 


WILFRED  COLEMAN: 

It  was  sickening.  But  the  thing  about  is  that 
the  people  in  Japan  came  up  in  worse  con¬ 
dition.  The  stuff  they  showed  with  people 
dying  gradually  wasn’t  as  bad  as  in  Japem.  I 
don’t  have  no  ideas  about  how  to  stop 
nuclear  war.  Once  they  start,  that’s  the  end. 
The  only  thing  I  can  say  is  they  should 
continue  negotiating  until  they  outlaw  nu¬ 
clear  war. 


DOROTHY  NORTON: 

I  thought  it  Was  weU  done  but  it  was  an 
understatement  as  to  what  we  could  really 
expect.  It’s  chilling.  It  seems  inevitable  on 
the  route  Reagem  is  going.  We’re  constantly 
hearing  about  war  games.  We  should  mind 
our  ovsm  business  and  leave  others  alone. 
We  used  to  have  the  only  Big  Stick  and  could 
police  the  world.  Now  we  can’t.  There’s  so 
much  money  they’re  making  building  all 
those  bombs.  That  money  could  be  used  to 
take  care  of  business  here  at  home. 


LOUISE  REVERING: 

The  people  who  are  interested  in  making 
more  bombs  because  they  can  make  a  lot  of 
money  —  if  they  watched  that  movie  maybe 
it  will  affect  them  and  they  will  be  more 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The 
nuclear  freeze  people  believe  we  can  get  it 
down  to  no  nuclear  weapons  on  either  side. 
The  movie  showed  the  devastation  but  there 
was  a  lot  they  didn’t  show  us  if  they  really 
did  hit  one  of  those  buttons. 


JERRY  HUBER: 

They  should  have  made  it  more  true  to  life. 
They  made  it  look  like  we  would  survive  £md 
supposedly  we  wouldn’t.  There  will  be  no 
survivors.  There  really  isn’t  much  we  can 
do.  The  bombs  are  there,  preventing  nuclear 
war.  And  as  long  as  they  are  there,  you’re 
going  to  have  to  use  them. 


WILLIAM  HICKS: 

I  turned  it  off  emd  went  to  sleep.  I  thought  it 
would  be  more  drastic  and  tell  us  how  to 
protect  ourselves.  I  was  very  displeased.  I’m 
not  sure  we  can  stop  nuclear  war.  I  wish  we 
could,  but  I’m  sure  it’s  coming  sooner  than 
we  think  unless  there’s  a  drastic  change. 


NICK  TANGUAY: 

It  was  alright.  It  seemed  kinda  realistic,  but 
less  drastic  than  what  would  happen.  It  was 
good  they  didn’t  say  how  it  started.  It  could 
have  increased  tensions.  I  don’t  know  how 
we  can  stop  nuclear  war.  I’d  like  to  see  world 
wide  peace.  Nucleeir  disarmament  is  a  good 
idea,  a  little  bit  at  a  time.  It’s  read  difficult, 
with  US  troops  where  they  are,  taddng  over 
Grenada  and  everything,  it  readly  could 
happen  amytime.  It’s  scary  as  hell. 


LIL  BARNES: 

I  thought  it  was  very  readistic.  Nuclear  war  is 
a  definite  possibility.  I’m  kind  of  afradd  to 
think  about  it  much  further.  As  individuals 
we  feel  hopeless.  We  could  do  something  if 
they  just  would.  I  was  shocked  at  one  man's 
suggestion  during  the  discussion  aifterwards 
that  we  go  further  amd  develop  space 
weapons.  It  seems  like  some  of  the  saune 
madness.  The  only  thing  that  could  be  done 
is  a  total  nuclear  ban.  But  that  would  require 
cooperation  that  we  don’t  have  yet. 


Hundreds  of  tenamts  from  throughout  the 
Tenderloin  will  gather  on  Saturday,  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  at  10:30  a.m.,  at  the  Second  Annual 
Tenderloin  Tenants  Convention  to  set  an 
agenda  for  tenants  rights  action  in  1984. 

To  be  held  in  the  downstairs  dining  hall  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  at  Post  and 
Mason  Streets,  the  convention  promises 
once  again  to  be  the  largest  pohcy-making 
meeting  of  tenants  in  Northern  California. 

There  will  be  keynote  speakers,  enter¬ 
tainment,  workshops  on  tenants  rights,  and 
a  pleneiry  session  where  tenants  will  vote  on 
a  Tenants  Bill  of  Rights  and  a  Tenderloin 
Tenants  Platform. 

Last  year’s  convention,  with  over  200  people 
attending,  helped  launch  a  successful  year 
for  tenants  rights  organizing  which  saw 
tenants  take  on  issues  of  lack  of  heat,  illegal 
lock-outs,  emd  high  rents  in  the  Tenderloin. 

The  Tenderloin  Tenants  Convention,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  North  of  Market  Planning  Coa¬ 
lition,  is  aimed  at  creating  a  consensus  £md  a 
foundation  for  tenants  organizing  in  the 
Tenderloin.  Through  organizing,  tenants 
hope  to  stabilize  the  community  through 
holding  rents  down,  improving  housing 
conditions  for  residents,  and  defending 
tenants’  rights. 

Here  is  an  example  of  what  the  Convention 
can  do: 

At  last  year’s  Tenderloin  Tenants  Conven¬ 
tion,  we  passed  several  resolutions,  inclu¬ 
ding  a  resolution  to  strengthen  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  law  requiring  heat  in  hotels.  As  a 
result  of  the  resolution,  we  marched  to  City 
Hall  to  demand  that  the  Supervisors  streng¬ 
then  the  law,  and  they  did. 

This  year  we  wiU  pass  a  Tenderloin  Tenants 
Platform,  like  a  Democratic  Party  platform. 
The  Platform  wiU  have  several  “planks,’’ 
which  will  be  our  resolutions  about  tenants 
problems  that  we  will  act  on  next  year. 

We  want  everyone  to  help  us  build  our 
TENDERLOIN  TENANTS  PLATFORM. 


Write  your  idea  for  resolution(s)  here  emd 
bring  it  to  the  convention: 

THE  GENERAL  PROBLEM: 


HOW  AND  WHY  SHOULD  WE  SOLVE 
THE  PROBLEM: 


For  more  informatin  or  to  get  involved  in 
planning  and  organizing  the  convention,  call 
Doug  Norman  at  474-2164. 


December,  1983 


7  —  Tenderloin  Times 


Nicaraguan  Leader  Visits  SF 


TaXh/VL  CoAd^naZ  que^tioitd  at  S.F.  PAe^-6  Club  pAeM^  con^eAence. 


Tenant  7/ps 

How  to  Get  Heat 

by  Randy  Shaw 

Tenant  Tips  is  an  occasional  column  on 
tenant  issues  by  the  staff  of  the  Tenderloin 
Housing  Clinic. 

With  the  recent  arrival  or  rain  and  cold 
temperatures,  tenant  complaints  about  lack 
of  heat  have  again  arisen.  Last  December, 
the  problem  of  heatless  hotels  and  apart¬ 
ments  made  the  front  pages  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  a  new,  stronger  city  heat  law 
was  enacted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
The  question  in  the  minds  of  many  Tender¬ 
loin  residents  now  is:  will  this  new  law 
actually  mean  more  heat  for  Tenderloin 
residents? 

As  of  Thanksgiving,  the  answer  to  this 
question  is  unclear.  I  have  spoken  to  tenants 
in  over  a  dozen  buildings  who  have  yet  to 
receive  a  drop  of  heat  this  winter.  Many  of 
these  tenants  contacted  the  Bureau  of 
Building  Inspectors  (558-4505)  immediately 
when  the  cold  weather  arrived  and  yet  were 
receiving  no  heat  two  to  three  weeks  later. 

According  to  the  new  city  heat  law,  heat 
must  be  provided  between  5:00  a.m.  and 
11:00  a.m.  and  between  3:00  p.m.  and  10:00 
p.m.  Failure  to  provide  heat  should  result  in 
the  landlord  receiving  a  citation,  civil  penal¬ 
ties  or  even  criminal  penalties.  Whether  the 
lemdlord  is  in  fact  so  penalized  depends  upon 
the  ability  of  the  Bureau  of  Building  In¬ 
spection  to  enforce  the  law. 

/ 

Peter  Burns,  Senior  Inspector  at  the  Bureau 
of  Building  Inspection,  is  confident  that  his 
office  wiU  be  able  to  ensure  landlord  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  city  heat  law.  Bums 
informed  the  Times  that  he  has  received 
numerous  complaints  about  lack  of  heat 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  that  five 
Tenderloin  buildings  are  inspected  for  heat 
compliance  each  day.  We  will  know  in  a  few 
weeks  whether  buildings  visited  by  inspec¬ 
tors  subsequently  comply  with  the  heat  law. 

Assuming  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection 
does  everything  possible  to  enforce  the  law, 
the  fact  remains  that  many  landlords  will 
still  try  to  avoid  providing  adequate  heat. 
This  means  that  it  wiU  be  up  to  the  tenants 
themselves  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
ensure  adequate  heat  this  winter. 

Here  is  a  list  of  steps  tenants  should  take: 

.1.  Complain  to  your  manager  and/or  lemd- 
lord.  Many  tenants  are  afraid  to  do  this,  for 
fear  of  retaliation,  but  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  that  any  retediation  is 
illegal  and  will  result  in  the  lemdlord  be¬ 
coming  liable  to  the  tenant  for  damages. 

2.  Contact  either  Randy  Shaw  of  the 
Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic  or  Doug  Norman 
of  the  North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition 
(both  cem  be  reached  at  295  Eddy  St., 
474-2164). 

3.  CaU  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection, 
558-4505,  to  report  the  violation.  (Note:  the 
person  answering  the  phone  may  tell  you 
that  you  have  to  call  back  between  4:00  and 
5:00  p.m.  This  is  incorrect.  Complaints 
about  lack  of  heat  are  supposed  to  be 
recorded  during  normal  business  hours,  and 
you  should  not  take  no  for  an  answer.) 

4.  If  you  are  not  receiving  heat  for  one 
week  following  your  complaint,  repeat  steps 


by , Wade  Hudson 

With  his  country  at  war  with  U.S. -supported 
forces  based  in  Honduras  and  facing  the 
threat  of  a  full-scale  U.S.  invasion.  Father 
Ernesto  Cardenal,  Catholic  priest,  poet  and 
Minister  of  Culture  in  the  Nicaraguan 
government,  visited  the  Bay  Area  in  early 
December  and  generated  a  flurry  of  activity. 

Congresswoman  Sala  Burton,  Glide  Church 
Reverend  Cecil  Williams  and  Longshore 
President  Jeunes  Herman,  joined  Cardenal 
for  an  early  morning  press  conference  on 
December  3.  Shortly  thereEifter  Supervisors 
Kennedy,  Walker  and  Maher  joined  in  a 
weumi  reception  for  Cardenal  at  the  War 
Memorial  building.  That  evening  at  the 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts  more  than  200  people 
were  turned  away  at  the  1,000  seat  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts  auditorium  where  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  Alice  Walker,  Michael  McClure  and 
other  local  artists  opened  an  evening  of 
poetry  presented  by  Father  Cardenal. 

Following  are  some  of  the  comments  made 
by  Father  Cardenal  during  his  visit: 

The  people  of  Nicaragua  do  not  support  the 
U.S. -financed  counter-revolutionaries.  The 
Nicaraguan  government  has  given  its  arms 


to  the  people.  If  the  people  were  dis¬ 
contented,  they  could  turn  those  arms 
agains  the  government.  If  Pinochet  in  Chile 
and  other  US  puppets  in  other  Latin 
American  countries  gave  their  people  arms, 
they  wouldn 't  last  24  hours.  Since  the 
triumph  of  the  revolution  in  Nicaragua,  the 
government  has  not  had  to  use  tear  gas  or 
water  hoses  in  any  city.  The  police  don 't  use 
night  clubs  or  riot  shields.  There  have  been 
no  major  demonstrations  in  any  city.  The 
CIA-supported  “contras"  don't  even  have  a 
liberated  zone  or  any  military  victories  even 
with  all  the  US  money  spent  there. 

We  do  have  selected  censorship.  Always  in  a 
state  of  war  in  all  countries  there  is  cen¬ 
sorship.  Still  there  is  an  opposition  press, 
unlike  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Guatemala, 
Argentina,  Chile,  Paraguay,  Uruguay. 
These  U.  S.  friends  have  no  censorship  of  the 
press  because  there  is  no  opposition  press. 

It  is  not  to  impose  democracy  that  Reagan  is 
planning  an  invasion  of  Nicaragua.  If  that 
was  so,  he  would  also  be  planning  to  invade 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Uruguay,  Paraguay, 
Chile  .  .  . 

continued  on  page  14 


2  and  3.  In  addition,  if  you  live  in  an 
apartment  (where  electric  heaters  are  legal), 
inform  the  manager  that  if  you  do  not 
receive  heat  immediately  you  will  buy  an 
electric  heater  and  deduct  the  cost  from  your 
rent.  Save  the  receipt  for  the  heater,  and 
attach  it  to  your  next  rent  payment. 

5.  If  no  heat  is  received  after  doing  all  of 
the  above,  contact  Randy  Shaw  or  Doug 
Nomlan.  We  will  place  pressure  on  the 
Bureau  of  Building  Inspection,  the  City 


Attorney  and  the  District  Attorney  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  landlord  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law 
($500-$1000  per  day  and  6  months  in  jail). 
We  wiU  also  assist  tenemts  in  filing  petitions 
to  the  Rent  Board  for  reductions  in  rent  due 
to  failure  to  provide  heat. 

6.  If  several  tenants  in  a  building  are 
interested,  a  rent  strike  and/or  lawsuit 
against  the  landlord  can  be  launched. 
Tenants  should  make  sure  not  to  take  such 
action,  however,  without  receiving  legal 
advice. 


DOT  POEM 

Dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot 
dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot 
dotdotdotdot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot 
dotdotdotdot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot 
dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot 
dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot 
dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot 
dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot 
dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot  dot 

exclamation  point 
by  Pauline  Rothstein 


I  feel  your  ice 
As  tears  rip  the  lion’s 
Heart, 

I  know  I  shouldn’t  touch  you 
But  still  I  wait  for  you 
To  steal  me  away, 

I  tear  your  skin 

To  sit  in  your  shadow 

I  want  so  desperate 

To  feel  so  whole 

And  know  that  I 

Again  hear  my  heart  touch 

The  sky  in 

Joyous  sunrises  on 

The  waters. 

Pauline  Rothstein 


Outside 
the  dark 

.  with  sunburst’s  breath  between 

she  followed 

the  black  ant  speck  of 

her  memory 

down  the  tunnel  of  trees— 

I  can’t  reconcile  my  being. 

I  was  dreaming  about  H . . 

He  had  a  girl  looped  through  every  vein 
in  his  throat. 

And  he  kept  looking  back 
on  the  clean-cut  air 

you  know 

with  its  wind. 

Like  a  plant 

with  a  strong  smell 
poor  reception. 

—  He  kept  on  making  big  silk  dive-to-earth  offers. 
It’s  better  in  the  fantasy. 

(She  gave  away  the  memory.) 

On  her  pillow,  ink. 

by  Marsha  Campbell 


The  tenderloin  Writers  Workshop  meets 
every  Wednesday  at  7  p.m.  at  Hospitality 
House,  146  Leavenworth.  It  is  free  and  open  to 
anyone. 


BLUE  DRAGON 

One  Morning,  at  about  7;30  a.m., 

I  ventured  out  into  Mission,  S.F.. 

The  slightly-over-half-moon  overhead 
Accented  a  medium  blue  and  clear  sky. 
Beneath  the  sky,  a  bit  to  the  left 
Was  an  inverted,  fat,  artist’s  brush  tip 
Atop  a  longpalm  pole. 

Above  the  fat,  inverted  brush-  tip 
Were  many  sharp-green  spikes 
(about  a  foot  long  -  each) 

The  morning  was  already  so  beautiful 
I  accomplished  my  mission  and  was 
Returning.  And  there,  on  a  sidewalk 
Was  a  beautiful  blue  dragon. 

Its  head  being  12”  by  12”  or  so. 

With  a  very  ready  right  claw  and 
A  look  of  willingness  to  defend  its 
Noble  self.  The  dragon  was 
Surrounded  by  slightly  weighty  Red  Satin. 

I  took  the  Dragon  home  with  me 
I  put  it  where  it  could  feel  a  wall, 

And  I  looked  at  it. 

And,  after  looking  at  the  Dragon 
For  a  couple  of  minutes, 

I  saw  a  badger  have  itself  a  good  cry. 

Mabel  Hussein 


GENTILES 

gentiles  are  supposed  to  be  the  good  guys 

elvis  presley  was  the  king  of  rock  n  roll 

kentucky  fried  chicken  is  finger  lick’n  good 

let  your  fingers  do  the  walking 

leave  the  driving  to  us 

you’re  in  good  hands  with  allstate 

drink  coca-cola 

while  we’re  neighbors  let’s  be  friends 
at  mc’donald’s  we  do  it  all  for  you 

Gilbert  Brown 


MA0IC! 


•  ANOTHER  TIME,  ANOTHER  PLACE  • 

We  oft  complain  of  short-shrunk  span 
Upon  the  plane  of  earth 

And  Grumble  that  existence  ends 
Too  soon  to  merit  worth 

But  life’s  a  balance-blended  wheel 
Revolving  endlessly 

Precise  to  what  the  prophets  mean 
By  immortality 

The  spirit-spark  refrains  eclipse 
When  cover-case  lies  dead 

But  merely  renovates-in  form 
And  flames  anew  instead 

So  spare  lament  for  youth-fled  year 
Though  earthbound  race  be  run; 

Another  time,  another  place 
Another  life’s  begun 

by  Terry  Gene  Laine 


LAKE  OF  FIRE 

Holy  war.  Holy  Jihad 

For  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent  and  Star 

For  the  freedom  of  Man  and  the  glory  of  God 

Hare  Krishna.  Allahu  Akbar 

Social  Justice  thou  shall  seek 

All  things  held  in  common 

The  Earth  inherited  by  the  meek 

Such  is  the  will  of  Brahman 

The  Lord  is  the  Rock  Eternal 
He  turns  the  rich  to  ashes  and  dust 
To  burn  in  heat  infernal 
For  their  greed  and  for  their  lust. 

Oh  Northern  Beast,  Great  Satan 
The  poor  thou  hast  oppressed 
Harsh  judgement  doth  awaiten 
At  the  Lord’s  Behest 

The  word  thou  hath  eschewed 
Thy  love  hath  been  for  Mammon 
You’ve  deprived  the  poor  of  food 
And  caused  a  worldwide  famine 
In  Lebanon  and  Palestine 
Resistance  will  not  cease 
As  your  overt  and  clandestine 
Manuevers  do  increase 

Liberation  Theology 
In  the  Central  American  void 
Is  the  driving  methodology 
Which  cannot  be  destroyed 
The  rivers  from  blood  will  redden 
As  nations  fall  before  the  spirit 
The  trumpet  sounds  for  Armageddon 
Listen,  and  you’ll  hear  it. 

Jeff  Houston 


Central  City  Press  proudly  announces  two  fine 
new  chapbooks.  Stars  Over  San  Francisco  by 
Anna  Krivonic,  and  One  Step  At  A  Time  by 
Ezekiel  Lee  Ward  are  available  for  a  $2.00 
donation  at  Hospitality  House,  146 
Leavenworth  St.  See  Robert  Volbrecht  for 
purchase. 


SOLUTION? 

If  we’re  to  offer  defense 
for  other  countries,  then  let 
them  become  governed  by  our 
constitution;  become  states, 
and  the  people,  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

Joel  Thomas 


Emulites  of  Neptunes  whales 
aren’t  pure  &  rage 
of  fury  seasons  tame 
around  Monsieur  or 
cool  to  nag 

and  frustrated  perfume 
and  skinny  cans  with 
chemphor  oil  &  sandworm 
sucks  saints,  pours  paints 
to  outer  veins  &  lay  down  flat 
to  boney  ample  crates 
(“sorry  is  also  never  remains” 

by  Charlotte  Bell 


ants 

I  found  ~ 

an  ant  colony 
in  a  wine  bottle  /  a  chaotic  group. 
I  found  no  order  or  efficiency. 

I  found  no  familiar  ant-uniformity. 


This  was  a  group  of  revelers 
bohemians  who  preferred 
Thunderbird  wine 
over 

a  normal  mound 
of  dirt. 

by  Lee  Balan 


/ 


PROGNOSIS 

Brain-wave  messages 
slip  through  the  ether 
and  my  neighbors  (upstairs) 
explode  .  .  . 

heavy-metal-music  chips  at  my  sanity. 

I  limp  across  my  living  room 
absorbed. 

Absorbed,  I  am  pelted  by  falling  plaster. 

I’ve  changed  .  .  . 

I  spent  the  afternoon  in  Woolworths 
with  Gray’s  Anatomy  and  dear  lady  friend. 
Woolworths  is  fairyland  .  .  . 
the  enchantment  is  genuine  .  .  . 

it  is  L.C.D.  watches  for  three  bucks  and  change. 

I  saw  crazy  persons  in  the  street  near  the  store  .  .  . 
and  winos  .  .  . 
and  Christian  crusaders. 

I  saw  persons  crusted  with  dirt  .  .  . 
and,  I  saw  the  headlines 
at  the  newsstand  across  the  street. 

Nothing  hurt  ... 

I  was  impervious. 

A  lover  leaves 

and  you  grow  strong  or  die. 

.  1  was  blackmailed  .  .  . 
now,  I’m  better! 

Lee  Balan 


OLD  MAGAZINES  &  PAPER  ITEMS 
BOUGHT AND  SOLD 
Girly  —  Movie  —  Rock  —  Fashion  —  etc. 
Noon  to  7  PM,  Mon  to  Fri 
839  Larkin  at  Geary,  441-7737 


LENV1N  &  GESMER 

attorneys 

General  Civil  Practice,  incl.  Personal 
Injury,  Landlord-Tenant  &  Consumer  Law- 

1242  Market  Street  (bet.  8th  and  9th) 

626-1242 


Haated  Pool 


Pattaufant 


Cocktails 


C&BATAN  LODBE 

One  ot  The  Cities  Most  Beautiful  Acres 
Color  TV,  AM,  FM  Radios  Downtown  Civic  Cantar  Location 
Tha  last  Adid)  TV  Moviat  In  Color 


BOB  HAVES 
Gonorol  Monocar 


601  EDDY  AT  LARKIN 
Sen  Francisco  94109 
(415)  776-1380 


345  TAYLOR  STREET  TELEPHONE 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA  941 02  415^73-2332 

TolMroe  reMrvatioits;  uSA  (800)  227-4074;  Calltorriia  (800)  622-0073 
TELEX  470  60244ARK  Ul 


(415)  771-8755 


Vecchio  Ciquors 

FINE  WINES  AND  SPIRITS 


JOSEPH  WAYNE 
Proprietor 


374  GOLDEN  GATE  AVE. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA  94102 


K  &  S  Trading  Co. 

Stop  In  and  See  Our  Large  Selection  of: 

Housewares 
Quality  Used  Furniture 

Appliances 

Now  Open  at  317  Hyde 


Music  in  the  Tenderioin 


Punks  Rock,  Seniors  Swing  to  Hot  TL  Tunes 

by  Wade  Hudson 


Second  in  a  series. 


From  Eddy  Street’s  regal  Russian  restaurant 
and  dazzling  dance  hall  to  the  dingy,  dark 
walls  of  Turk  Street’s  pulsating  punk  palace, 
there’s  something  for  almost  everyone  in  the 
Tenderloin  music  scene.  When  the  sun  sets 
in  the  Tenderloin,  the  temperature  rises  in 
the  night  clubs.  You  can  waltz,  swing, 
slam-dance  or  belt  out  your  favorite  piemo- 
bar  ditty  at  the  20-odd  nightclubs  of  the 
neighborhood. 


I  knew  when  I  started  my  tour  that  there  was 
a  lot  of  live  music  in  the  Tenderloin.  But  by 
the  time  I  was  through,  I  was  amazed  by  the 
variety  and  quality. 


What  puts  the  club  on  the  cutting  edge  is  the 
array  of  live  entertainment  presented  there. 
Times  Beach  doing  a  benefit  against  placing 
nukes  in  Europe.  Esmeralda  dancing  and 
singing  in  an  unforgettable  one-woman 
show  on  the  pain  of  modem  love  to  the  taped 
music  of  an  orchestra.  Marc  Huestis  and  The 
Alexis  Carington  Colby  Players  presenting  a 
new  wave  “Beatnik  Soap  Opera’’  inspired 
by  William  Burroughs  titled  “Naked 
Bnmch,  The  Story  of  the  Beat  and  the 
Beaten.’’  Each  distinctive,  original  and 
very  well-done. 


Two  tips  for  the  wise:  Thursday  night  is  the 


Tom  Shore,  piano  and  Karl  Lunsford,  banjo  play  ragtime  at  the  Gold  Dust  Lounge  on  Powell 
Str60t. 


continued  on  page  11 


Jungle  Dinner  Cooks  at  Sound  of  Music 


My  tour  began  on  familiar  ground;  rock-and- 
roll  at  The  Brick  House  (1028  Geeuy).  Live 
rock-and-roll  has  almost  disappeared  in  San 
Francisco  due  largely  to  rapidly  rising 
commercial  rents.  If  The  Brick  House  gets 
its  act  together,  they  may  help  save  this 
dying  art  form.  They  don’t  regularly  draw 
large  crowds  yet,  but  they’re  a  new  club  emd 
are  beginning  to  book  better  bands.  There’s 
no  cover  charge  except  Fridays  ($2)  and 
Saturdays  ($.99). 


A  string  of  pleasant  surprises  began  with  my 
next  stop,  the  Coach  Room  (1060  Geary). 
As  advertised,  its  atmosphere  has  a  “Euro¬ 
pean”  feel  to  it.  It’s  a  small,  friendly  place. 
Most  of  the  20  people  there  the  night  of  my 
visit  were  45-55  years  old,  and  the  bartender 
and  waitress  seemed  to  know  most  of  them. 
Then  the  music  began:  a  young  man  playing 
an  accordion  and  singing  romemtic  ballads, 
just  like  Lawrence  Welk.  The  next  thing  I 
knew  an  older  gentleman  had  first  one  and 
then  the  other  of  the  two  younger  women  in 
the  club  up  and  demcing,  and  the  joint  was 
jumping,  with  me  eating  my  pickled  herring 
“fresh  from  Holland”  and  tapping  my  toes. 


Next  stop:  the  Edinburgh  Castle  and  The 
Piper  o’  Dundee.  Dart  boards,  coats-of- 
arms,  plaid-claid  bartenders  and  Winston 
the  parrot  adorn  the  Castle.  About  60  people 
were  at  the  Edinburgh  (950  Geary),  this 
Friday  night,  some  playing  darts,  most 
drinking  beer.  But  the  bag-piper  drinks  Glen 
Fiddich,  which,  he  explained  to  me  in  great 
deteul,  is  a  single  malt  whiskey  aged  10 
years.  Unlike  inferior  brands  like  Cutty  Sark, 
Glen  Fiddich  has  no  grain  alcohol  added,  so 


audience  doing  jazz  and  blues  standards. 
One  of  those  new-fangled  electronic  rhythm 
machines  adds  to  the  energy. 

Across  the  street  Lefty  O'DouVs  (333  Geary) 
is  emother  piano  bar  with  its  own  style, 
music.  Folks  here  love  to  sing  along  to  old 
pop  music  standards.  As  with  other  piano 
bars,  it’s  not  at  aU  imusual  for  someone 
sitting  at  the  piano  to  pick  up  the  micro¬ 
phone  all  of  a  sudden  2md  steirt  singing  an 
old  favorite.  The  intimacy  of  piano  bars  are 
like  hanging  out  with  friends  in  your  living 
room.  There’s  no  cover  charge  and  you  can 
nurse  a  $2  drink  for  as  long  as  you  like. 

By  this  time  I  had  drunk  so  many  Irish 
Coffees  going  to  sleep  was  out  of  the 
question.  But  it  was  almost  two  o’clock  and 
most  places  were  closing,  so  I  ended  up  at 
the  Tenderlom’s  after-hours  Club  181  (181 
Eddy),  which  may  be  the  hottest  night  spot 
in  The  City.  The  181  is  first  of  all  a  disco, 
featuring  recorded  music  (funk/disco/new 
wave/reggae  —  the  boundaries  are  fuzzy  to 
me  these  days)  and  dancing.  The  dance  floor 
is  a  stage  surrounded  by  a  semi-circle  of 
tables  set  on  different  levels  giving  those  not 
dancing  a  good  view  of  the  dance  floor. 
Decked-out  dancers  put  on  quite  a  show, 
while  most  of  the  audience  sits,  stands  and 
stares  at  the  stage,  mesmerized  by  the 
music  and  dancing  until  they  themselves 
join  the  show  on  stage.  The  crowd  is  a 
motley  mixture,  with  a  distinct  new  wave 
bent. 


it’s  supposed  to  be  “smoother.”  For  $2.50 
per  shot,  it  better  be.  An5rway,  Jack 
Cunningham,  the  Piper  o’  Dundee  plays 
traditional  Scottish  bag-pipe  music,  classical 
music,  and  Americem  folk  music  every  hour 
on  the  hour  starting  at  10  on  Friday  emd 
Saturday. 

Farther  down  the  street  (456  Geary),  the 
Curtain  Call  bills  itself  as  a  “theatrical 
lounge”  and  offers  a  10  minute  “curtain 
celU”  for  people  going  to  the  theatre  across 
the  street.  The  waUs  are  filled  with  photo¬ 
graphs  of  stage  stiurs  and  would-be  stars. 
True  to  the  theatre  stereotype,  the  waitress 
was  snotty.  But  the  piano  player  was  good, 
the  tap  dancer  was  great  fun,  and  the  harp 
player  from  the  audience  who  played  during 
the  break  was  OK.  Most  interesting  of  all, 
however,  was  the  man  at  the  bar  wearing  a 
cowboy  hat  on  his  head  and  a  duck  puppet 
on  his  right  h2md.  The  puppet  loved  to  talk, 
especially  to  women. 

The  best  piano  bar  of  the  night,  however, 
was  Big  Nick's  Paddock  Lounge  (436 
Geary).  Bobby  Bransom  plays  the  piano  and 
organ  joined  by  sax  players,  violinists, 
mararachi  shakers,  emd  singers  from  the 


in  my  ears,  bringing  back  memories  of  Fats 
Waller  and  New  Orleans. 


No  neighborhood  could  claim  a  well-rounded 
music  scene  without  some  punk  rock,  and 
the  Sound  of  Music  (  Turk)  has  lots  of 

it.  On  occasion  a  top  draw  like  the  Contrac¬ 
tions  will  fill  this  hall,  but  in  most  cases  only 
the  truly  committed  patronize  this  daring 
club  that  definitely  is  not  “Establishment.” 
The  band  members  are  usually  very  young, 
and  the  music  tends  to  be  loud,  ear- 
splitting,  primitive,  short  and  to  the  point, 
with  lyrics  that  are  largely  unintelligible. 
But  the  thrust  of  the  music  is  clear  emd  its 
impact  is  unavoidable.  It  responds  to  anger, 
frustration,  and  alienation  from  the  domi¬ 
nant  culture. 


The  greatest  surprise  of  all,  however,  was 
waiting  for  me  at  the  Rasputin.  The  main 
entrance  to  the  restaurant  is  at  339  ElUs, 
but  the  bar  and  cafe  next  door  (great  prices 
for  breakfast  and  lunch)  has  an  entrance  at 
232  Eddy.  Heeu-ing  some  music,  I  wan¬ 
dered  in  the  beu-,  stuck  my  head  through  the 
crowd  into  the  restaurant,  and  I  couldn’t 
believe  my  eyes.  Here  was  this  large  room 
with  a  high-ceiling,  rich  red  walls  covered 
with  fancy  art,  round  tables  with  plush 
booths,  and  more  than  100  people,  everyone 
speaking  Russian.  The  dance  floor  was 
crowded  with  adults  of  all  ages  dressed  in 
suits,  ties  and  expensive  dresses,  and  seniors 
dancing  up  a  storm.  The  four-piece  bemd  and 
vocedist  were  playing  electric  “modem 
Russian  music”  moving  people  to  dance 
Cossack-style  (squatting  like  ducks)  just  like 
in  the  movies.  Kissing  couples  were  urged 
on  by  the  crowd  who  clapped,  cheered  and 
counted. 


“It's  like  a  private  club  with  no  member¬ 
ship,”  one  regular  patron  told  me.  “People 
come  here  and  it  reminds  them  of  their 
homeland.” 


On  Emother  weekend  I  started  out  at  the 
German  Gasthaus  (250  O’Farrell),  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  lot  less  touristy  than  I  had 
expected.  Rather,  the  place  seems  to  be 
frequented  by  real  jazz  lovers,  as  well  as 
people  who  love  to  dance  and  drink  like 
Germans  are  supposed  to.  A  solid  five  piece 
band  and  vocalist  play  standards,  ballads, 
swing  and  dixieland  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 
Monday  through  Thursday,  there’s  a  piano 
bar. 


pnotos  by  Marvin  Collins 


Vixlzltml  dt  the.  GoAtthaiu, 


disco  night  at  Club  181,  and  don’t  go  early. 
It  doesn’t  start  happening  until  midnight, 
but  it  goes  strong  until  four  in  the  morning. 
Also  go  upstairs;  don’t  walk  into  the 
Roadrunner  Eind  think  you’re  in  Club  181. 
The  scene  there  is  much  different 

Next  I  dropped  by  the  Roxy  Road  House 
(610  Eddy  and  the  Railway  Express 
Saloon  (147  Mason)  to  catch  a  couple  of 
“cabaret”  shows.  If  you  don’t  care  too  much 
about  what  is  real  and  what  is  false,  these 
“girls”  can  put  on  quite  a  show. 

My  next  tour  began  with  a  birthday  party 
and  country-western  music  at  the  A  &J  Club 
(628  Ellis).  Live  bands  play  there  only 
occasionally,  but  the  waitress  said  they  have 
live  piano  music  Wednesday  through  Fri¬ 
day. 


Powell),  which  has  live  music  every  night  of 
the  week.  Sometimes  there’s  a  high-energy 
crowd,  sometimes  noC 

But  by  now  I  was  really  getting  into  ex¬ 
ploring  new  territory  so  I  quickly  moved  on 
to  the  Gold  Dust  Lounge  (162  Turk)  has  lots  of 
yet  another  piano  bar,  my  current  favorite. 
The  place  is  done  up  like  a  Western  bordello 
but  what  really  sets  it  off  is  the  crisp  clean 
sound  of  the  ragtime  piano  of  Tom  Shore  and 
metal  banjo  vintage  1927  of  Carl  Lunsford, 
as  well  as  the  casual  banter  between  the 
musicians  and  audience.  It’s  a  lighter, 
friendlier,  more  laid-back  place  than  the 
other  piano  bars,  with  a  more  diverse  crowd. 
And  the  music  can’t  be  beat;  it’s  still  ringing 


Add  to  this  list  several  other  places  I  did  not 
visit.  The  Great  American  Music  Hall 
(859  O’Farrell)  with  its  top-rate  shows. 
The  Senior  Center  (625  O’Farrell)  with  its 
Saturday  morning  jam  sessions.  Glide 
Church  (330  EUis)  with  its  Sunday  morning 
celebrations.  The  Civic  Center  Auditorium 
(99  Grove)  with  its  occasional  super- 
star  concerts.  The  obscenely  expensive 
discos  at  the  St.  Francis  (Oz)  and  Hilton 
(Henri’s)  hotels. 

Here  in  the  Tenderloin  we  have  the  richest 
and  most  diverse  array  of  music  in  San 
Francisco,  aU  within  walking  distance.  No 
parking  hassles,  no  waiting  for  MUNI. 

Being  a  reporter  makes  it  easier  to  do 
something  out  of  the  ordinary.  But  anyone 
can  do  it.  Stick  your  neck  out,  break  the  ice, 
sit  down  and  relax  and  check  out  the  music 
scenes  right  here  under  your  nose.  There 
may  be  more  quality  in  the  Tenderloin  than 
you  expected. 


Heading  up  Powell  I  dropped  in  briefly  for 
some  rock  and  roll  at  Clancy's  (237 


Dancers  kick  up  their  heeis  at  Rasputin’s. 
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Alternatives  to 
Prison 


Giant  Greyhound  Rally 


Strikers  vow  to  curb  Greyhound’s  union-breaking  effort. 


by  Midge  Wilson  and 
Kathleeen  McMullen 

Another  installment  in  an  occasional  series 
on  criminal  justice  issues  by  the  staff  of  the 
Bay  Area  Women's  Resource  Center. 

Prisons  in  California  are  grossly  over¬ 
crowded  and  getting  worse  all  the  time. 
Tougher  laws  passed  in  recent  years  in  the 
naune  of  “law  eind  order’’  have  sent  the 
prison  population  soaring  by  putting  more 
people  in  prison  for  increasingly  longer 
terms. 

As  we  have  discussed  in  previous  articles, 
most  proposals  by  state  authorities  for 
dealing  with  this  problem  center  on  building 
more  prisons  to  hold  the  burgeoning  inmate 
population. 

Such  an  approach  has  severe  costs  — 
building  new  prisons  is  staggeringly  ex¬ 
pensive  and  many  offenders  could  be  feu’ 
better  dealt  with  in  alternative  settings 
where  they  may  be  able  to  get  the  direction, 
training  and  support  needed  to  redirect  their 
lives.  Two  such  programs  are  the  state’s 
Mother-Infant  Care  Program  and  the  city’s 
Alternative  Sentencing  Program. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  1600  women 
in  California  prisons  have  dependent  child¬ 
ren;  over  600  have  children  six  or  younger. 
In  most  cases  these  children  see  their 
mothers  only  sporadically.  Children  bom  to 
imprisoned  women  EU'e  almost  always  re¬ 
moved  immediately  and  placed  in  foster  care 
or  with  relatives.  This  separation  is  agoni¬ 
zing  and  often  leads  to  future  problems  for 
the  mother  and  the  child. 

The  Mother-Infant  Care  Progreun,  signed 
into  law  nearly  two  years  ago,  permits 
qualified  women  to  live  with  their  young 
children  in  specially-designed  halfway 
houses  for  up  to  two  years  of  their  sentence. 
Women  who  are  due  to  be  released  within 
six  years,  who  were  the  child’s  primary 
care-taker  and  who  were  not  convicted  of 
violent  crimes  are  eligible  for  the  program. 

But  while  some  300  women  are  believed  to 
meet  these  guidelines,  there  are  only  six 
women  in  the  state  who  have  been  able  to 
make  use  of  it,  a  situation  that  leaves  many 
prisoners’  advocates  disappointed  and  frus¬ 
trated. 

The  experience  of  one  woman  trying  to  make 
use  of  the  program  was  related  to  the 
Resource  Center  and  the  Times  by  Margie 
Schwartz,  a  former  staff  memeber  of  a 
northern  California  public  defender’s  office. 
The  woman,  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
three  yeeirs  for  writing  bad  checks,  had  three 
children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  six. 
Schwartz,  who  felt  she  had  a  perfect  client 
for  the  program,  was  nonetheless  stymied  in 
her  attempt  to  place  the  woman  by  state 
Corrections  officials  who  continually  de¬ 
manded  more  information  and  paperwork. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  eunong  the 
staff  of  the  state  Department  of  Corrections 
about  the  problems  in  implementing  the 
progreun.  Officials  in  the  prisons,  in  admini¬ 
strative  regions  emd  in  Sacramento  all  give 
different  reasons  for  why  the  program  is  not 
being  implemented.  Prison  staff  say  they  get 


by  Rob  Waters 

In  what  was  probably  the  largest  and  most 
militant  labor  action  in  San  Francisco  in 
many  years,  thousands  of  people  rallied  in 
support  of  striking  Greyhound  workers  and 
held  an  angry  march  and  picket  outside  the 
huge  bus  company’s  Seventh  Street  station 
on  Dec.  2. 

Greyhound  employees,  who  have  been  on 
strike  nationally  since  early  November, 
voted  last  month  by  a  margin  of  greater  than 
nine  to  one  to  reject-  an  offer  from  the 
company  calling  for  a  25  percent  cut  in 
wages  and  benefits. 

At  Times  presstime  came  word  that  a  tentative 
settlement  in  the  strike  was  reached,  one  that 
imposes  a  7  percent  wage  cut  on  Greyhound 
workers. 

The  rally,  its  ranks  swelled  by  members  of 
dozens  of  Bay  Area  unions,  featured  a 
parade  of  union  officials.  Greyhound  work¬ 
ers  and  politicians  who  exhorted  the  strikers 
to  keep  up  their  fight  and  lashed  out  at 
Greyhound  for  its  “arrogance”  in  trying  to 
break  the  union. 

At  a  press  conference  last  week  Greyhound 
Chairman  John  Teets  vowed  to  “go  forward 
full  bore”  with  hiring  nori-union  replace¬ 
ments  for  the  strikers  and  threatened  to  sell 
the  bus  line  if  its  profits  are  greatly  reduced 
by  the  strike. 


too  little  information  about  the  program  and 
are  frustrated  by  red-tape  and  bureaucratic 
delays.  Sacramento  administrators  appar¬ 
ently  assume  that  since  they  get  so  few 
applications,  there  must  be  very  little 
interest  in  the  program.  Clearly,  it  has  not 
been  a  major  priority  for  state  corrections 
officials. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  one-year  old  Alter¬ 
native  Sentencing  Program  run  by  the  Public 
Defender’s  office  has  placed  70  people,  most 
convicted  of  non-violent  crimes,'  in  alter¬ 
native  settings  like  halfway  houses,  psychi¬ 
atric  treatment  programs  and  substance 
abuse  programs. 

Clients  are  carefully  screened  for  the  highly- 
structured  program,  which  involves  restric¬ 
tive  living  situations,  job  training  or  em¬ 
ployment,  community  service  and  restitution 


Participants  at  Saturday’s  rally  chanted 
“Fire  Teets”  and  “The  dog  is  dead”  and 
vowed  to  stay  out  as  long  as  is  necessary  in 
order  to  win. 

Emotions  ran  high  throughout  the  rally  and 
march.  The  strikers  and  the  labor  move¬ 
ment,  which  has  suffered  a  number  of 
defeats  in  recent  years,  are  angered  by  the 
company’s  union-busting  effort. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  station  some  members 
of  the  crowd  surged  forward,  breaking 
through  the  locked  front  doors  and  throwing 
rocks  through  the  windows. 


Supporters  pack  Civic  Center  for  strike  rally. 


to  the  victim  of  the  crime.  The  goal  is  to  help 
offenders  address  long-term  problems  such 
as  drug  or  alcohol  abuse,  employment  dif¬ 
ficulties  or  family  distress. 

The  case  of  one  woman  making  use  of  the 
program  was  described  by  Beth  Bowers,  the 
program’s  director.  The  yoimg,  low-income 
woman  was  evicted  from  her  apartment  with 
her  two  small  children  and  was  unable  to  get 
help  from  social  service  agencies.  She 
snatched  the  purse  of  em  elderly  woman, 
knocking  her  to  the  ground  in  the  process. 
The  womem  was  sentenced  to  prison  for  a 
felony  offense. 

Through  the  intervention  of  the  alternative 
sentencing  program,  she  is  now  enrolled  in 
school,  has  found  em  eiffordable  apartment, 

continued  on  page  15 
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Hunger  Growing 

continued  from  page  1 
or  in  East  Palo  Alto;  there  is  only  one  in  all  of 
West  Oakland.  And  just  a  few  blocks  from 
here,  despite  strong  community  protest, 
Safeway  just  closed  the  only  supermarket  in 
the  Tenderloin.  The  result  is  that  the  poor 
will  continue  to  pay  more  for  groceries.” 

Behind  Karp  one  of  several  posters  stated, 
‘The  Poor  Pay  More:  Suburban  Supermar¬ 
ket:  $54.75;  Inner  City  Market,  $81.53  (for  a 
typical  shopping  basket) .  ” 

One  of  the  ‘‘new  poor”  who  testified  at  the 
hearing,  Richard  Breault,  had  worked  for  an 
insurance  company  for  22  years  before 
it  moved  to  another  state  and  is  now  living 
on  G.A.  and  food  stamps. 

He  told  the  hearing  that  around  the  20th  of 
each  month,  he  runs  out  of  food  stamps  and 
is  forced  to  survive  on  ‘‘lots  of  pasta,  tuna, 
beans  and  free  surplus  cheese”  when  he  can 
get  it. 

Alice  Goodshell,  a  seriously  handicapped 
Oakland  resident,  testified  that  for  the  last 
two  weeks  of  every  month  she  is  reduced  to 
yogurt,  crackers,  and  whatever  free  surplus 
foo'd  she  can  get. 

But  getting  surplus  food  is  often  not  easy. 
‘‘The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  with¬ 
holding  billions  of  tons  of  surplus  food, 
despite  Congress  having  twice  ordered  its 
release  to  those  in  need,”  Karp  said.  At  the 
same  time,  the  government  routinely  orders 
the  destruction  of  large  crops  as  a  way  to 
keep  farmers  and  large  farming  corporations 
in  business  by  limiting  supply  and  keeping 
prices  high. 

A  San  Francisco  Emergency  Food  Box  rep¬ 
resentative,  Katie  Walda,  said  their  pro¬ 
gram  is  ‘‘feeding  more  and  more  people 
each  month.  ”  They  now  provide  each  month 
a  3-day  supply  of  food  to  1200  people  in 
emergency  situations,  mostly  due  to  delays 
and  cutbacks  in  public  assistance. 

Fremont’s  Mary  Hewitt,  head  of  Tri-City 
Volunteers,  said  that  she  sees  signs  of 
malnutrition  ‘‘all  the  time,”  including  un¬ 
derweight  babies  and  people  with  poor  skin 
and  eye  color. 

A  pediatrician  from  Richmond,  Dr.  Mary 
Lou  Patterson  described  recently  discov¬ 
ering  ‘‘iron  deficiency  anemia  in  older 
children,  an  increased  incidence  of  ‘failure 
to  thrive'  babies  with  slowed  growth,  and 
smaller  babies  being  bom”  due  to  malnutri¬ 
tion. 

The  target  of  most  of  the  anger  at  the 
hearing  was  Ronald  Reagan.  Butler  may 
have  brought  forth  the  loudest  applause  of 
the  day  when  she  forcefully  asserted,  ‘‘The 
Man  is  up  in  a  different  world  than  the  rest 
of  us.  All  his  talk  about  things  getting  better 
is  a  bunch  of  bull.” 

Karp  cltiimed  that  ‘‘the  greatest  assault  on 
nutrition  progframs  in  the  past  two  years  has 
been  in  the  area  of  child  nutrition.”  He  said 
that  over  the  last  two  yeeu-s  425,000  meeds 
each  school  day  have  been  dropped  from 
schools  in  California  alone  and  ‘‘80  out  of 
1,100  California  public  schools  have  dropped 
the  lunch  and  breakfast  programs  entirely 
because  they  cannot  make  ends  meet.  ’  ’ 

Karp  also  criticized  Reagan-led  cuts  in 
senior  meal,  childcare  feeding  and  food 
stamp  programs. 

According  to  Kennedy,  after  having  largely 
solved  the  hunger  problem  under  Demo- 


Times  Readers  Pick  ‘Boedekker  Park’ 


T2AAy  LcUne.,  Atict  GomnZock,  FatheA 

The  vote  is  in  from  the  readers  of  the 
Tenderloin  Times.  By  a  margin  that  can  only 
be  described  as  an  absolute  landslide,  you 
have  chosen  ‘‘Father  Alfred  Boedekker 
Park”  as  your  candidate  for  a  name  for  the 
new  Tenderloin  Park. 

The  name  of  the  good  father  was  submitted 
by  three  different  people,  Alice  Gowanlock, 
Terry  Laine  and  Ogden  Peterson.  Boedekker 
Park  received  46  votes,  compared  to  two  for 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  Park,  two  for  Central 
City  Park  and  one  each  for  Eddy  Jones  Park, 
Cyril  Magnin  Park,  Park  of  All  Nations, 
Quiet  Park,  St.  Francis  Ville,  and  Tenderloin 


AZ{sAQ.d  BozdzkkoA,  and  Ogdan  PoXeA-izn. 
Park. 

The  Times  will  make  the  views  of  its  readers 
known  to  the  members  of  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Commission,  who  will  make  the 
final  decision  concerning  the  name  of  the 
park. 

The  people  of  the  Tenderloin  have  shown 
great  wisdom  in  their  vote.  Truly  a  more 
appropriate  name  could  not  be  found  nor  a 
more  deserving  person  honored.  Our  thanks 
to  all  who  participated  and  especial^  to 
Father  Alfred  who  has  devoted  his  life  to 
serving  the  people  of  this  neighborhood. 


Tenderloin  Homes:  Some  Hot,  Some  Cold 
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those,  414  —  more  than  two-thirds  —  were 
cited  for  heat  violations,  mostly  for  lack  of  a 
thermostat  or  heat  timing  device. 

Bums  says  nearly  300  of  those  hotels  have 
since  abated  their  violations  while  more  than 
120  have  not.  Three  hotel  owners  have  been 
issued  criminal  citations  for  violating  the 
new  law.  Their  cases  have  been  referred  to 
the  District  Attorney’s  office. 


nants  never  know  from  one  day  to  the  next 
whether  they  will  have  heat  or  not.  The  only 
way  for  many  tenants  to  keep  warm  is  to 
keep  the  heat  on  the  owners.” 

Andrew  ‘‘Lucky”  Livers,  a  tenant  of  the 
Coronado  Hotel  on  Ellis  Street,  told  the 
Times  late  last  month  that  he  had  no  heat  for 
two  days  running.  ‘‘I  was  shivering,”  he 
said,  ‘‘I  was  really  cold.” 


Randy  Shaw  of  the  Tenderloin  Housing 
CUmc  believes  the  situation  has  improved 
since  last  year  and  he  credits  increased 
tenant  vigilance,  the  tougher  provisions  of 
the  new  law  and  beefed-up  enforcement  by 
housing  inspectors  for  the  chemge. 

‘‘Tenants  are  more  aware  of  their  rights  this 
year  and  more  willing  to  step  forward  and 
complain,”  Shaw  says.  ‘‘But  still  there  are 
many  who  suffer  in  silence  and  remain  cold. 
They  should  assert  their  rights  by  calling  the 
Housing  Clinic  or  the  inspectors. 

‘‘But  even  for  those  who  do  complain,  the 
relief  they  get  when  an  inspector  comes  out 
may  be  short-lived,”  Shaw  continues.  ‘‘Te- 


cratic  administrations,  ‘‘quite  clearly  we  are 
moving  backward”  under  Reagan. 

‘‘The  division  between  the  haves  and 
have-nots  is  a  serious  test  of  our  humanity  ’  ’ 
Kennedy  said.  ‘  ‘I  pledge  to  all  of  you  to  raise 
this  issue  next  year  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  I  £un  convinced  that  we  can 
succeed. 

Matunda  Msdkalfmi,  manager  of  the  Heart  of 
the  City  Farmer’s  Market  in  San  Francisco, 
is  not  so  optimistic.  ‘‘This  issue  is  not  new  to 
edl  those  people  in  Congress.  They’ve  known 
about  all  this  for  a  long  time  and  haven’t 
done  anything  about  it.  Why  should  things 
change  so  easily?  I  can’t  see  why  he  is  so 


Since  then,  the  heat  has  gone  back  on, 
repeating  a  situation  early  in  the  month 
when  Livers  had  no  heat,  called  the  inspec¬ 
tors  and  got  heat  for  the  two  days  following 
Then  the  heat  went  off  again. 

Another  Coronado  tenant  who  asked  not  tc 
be  named  confirmed  that  the  hotel  was  often 
heatless.  ‘‘I’m  sitting  in  my  room  right  now 
(in  afternoon  hours  when  heat  is  required) 
and  nada,  nothing.”. 

Coronado  manager  Jenny  Chang  told  the 
Times  that  she  had  had  some  problems  with 
her  boiler  but  had  a  repairman  out  twice  and 
has  been  providing  the  required  amoimt  of 
heat  consistently  for  the  past  two  weeks. 
‘‘Since  that  day,  it  s  OK,”  she  said. 

hopeful.” 

Makalani  says  he  intends  to  continue  work¬ 
ing  on  the  grass-roots  level  ‘‘to  get  the 
information  out  to  the  people”  and  try  to 
help  organize  a  ‘‘more  equitable  food  distri¬ 
bution  system,”  including  projects  such  as 
the  Farmer’s  Market  where  people  can  get 
fresher,  more  nutritious,  and  less  expensive 
food. 

Kennedy’s  only  specific  promise  was  to  try 
to  reform  Reagan-inspired  changes  in  regu¬ 
lations  which  prohibit  pregnant  women  from 
getting  federal  AFDC  benefits  until  the 
seventh  month  of  pregnancy. 
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Francisco’s  rent  ordinance,  it  would  also 
remove  the  building  from  rent  controls  in  the 
future. 

“This  is  a  tremendous  victory  for  the  renters 
of  this  neighborhood,’’  said  a  delighted  Don 
Feeser,  vice-president  of  the  Planning  Coa¬ 
lition.  “The  district  would  have  given  de¬ 
velopers  lucrative  tax  shelters  for  rehabili¬ 
tating  buildings  that  are  currently  low-cost 
housing.  Tenants  would  be  thrown  out  and 
rents  could  skyrocket.’’ 

Arthur  Zemmel,  a  Tenderloin  property 
owner  who  led  the  landlord  opposition  by 
sending  a  letter  to  1,300  property  owners 
urging  them  to  oppose  the  district,  told  the 
Times  he  “has  no  objection  to  historic 
buildings  but  a  district  of  this  size,  dimen¬ 
sion  and  complexity  subverts  the  intent  of 
historic  preservation  laws.  It’s  like  killing  a 
flu  with  a  baseball  bat;  to  preserve  10  to  15 
buildings,  they’re  asking  the  state  to  desig¬ 
nate  an  entire  eirea  with  1000  properties.’’ 

By  the  time  of  the  Nov.  4th  hearing,  over  400 
property  owners  had  registered  their  op¬ 
position  to  the  Commission. 

Aspen  Group  West,  a  development  firm 
currently  involved  in  two  rehabilitation 
projects  in  the  Tenderloin,  sponsored  the 
proposal.  A  disappointed  Sandy  Gallanter, 
president  of  Aspen,  argued  that  “the  charge 
of  the  Commission  is  based  on  the  archi¬ 
tectural  significance  of  the  district,  and  it 
seemed  clear  that  there  was  no  question  as 
to  the  architectural  significemce.’’ 

Gallanter  was  mystified  about  the  substan¬ 
tial  landlord  opposition.  “They  were  misin¬ 
formed  and  are  frightened  about  emy  gov¬ 
ernment  action  that  affects  private  proper¬ 
ty,’’  he  said. 

Aaron  Gallup,  a  Commission  staffer,  was 
stunned  by  the  decision.  He  felt  there  was 
no  problem  with  the  district’s  eligibility,  and 
he  had  “no  idea  for  the  basis  of  this  action. 
It  came  as  a  bit  of  a  surprise.  After  the  vote, 
everybody  was  just  sitting  and  looking  at 
each  other.  ’  ’ 

Gallanter  believes  that  the  majority  of  the 
Commissioners  were  concerned  about  the 
effects  district  designation  would  have  on 
the  low-income  community.  Commissioners 
referred  to  an  August  hearing  in  San 
Francisco,  where  testimony  from  the  Plan¬ 
ning  Coalition  focused  oh  the  likely  effects  of 
tax  benefits  on  reducing  the  availability  of 
low-cost  housing  in  the  neighborhood. 

After  that  hearing,  five  Commissioners 
accepted  an  offer  by  Coalition  Director  Brad 
Paul  to  tour  the  neighborhood  and  see  what 
type  of  rehabilitation  had  already  been  done 
to  create  low-income  housing  without  the  tax 
benefits  of  a  district. 

Community  opposition  also  prompted  six 
San  Fremcisco  Supervisors  —  Britt,  Walker, 
Silver,  Hongisto,  Kermedy  and  Molinari  — 
to  write  the  commission  in  opposition  to  the 
district. 


Shelter 


Salvation  Army 


SaZvation  Amy  moved  out  o^  South  otJ  Mcuket  gymncutum  tcut  month  and 
lnaugaAate,d  a  ^paclou^  new  ^helteA  on  Tank  Street.  Thz  cozy  new  iactZtty 
ivtZE  accomodate.  50  hometc^^  men  tn  ^ouA.  z>ma£t  doAm-CtoAtC4> , 


Nicaraguan  Leader  Visits  SF 


The  mass  participation  of  Christians  in  the 
Nicaraguan  revolution  contributes  to  the 
generosity  and  forgiveness  of  our  revolution, 
the  first  revolution  to  abolish  the  death 
penalty.  There  is  no  cult  of  personality.  We 
have  been  generous  to  the  defeated.  But  we 
are  not  a  satellite  of  any  superpower. 

All  of  this  makes  a  bad  example  for  Reagan, 
so  he  wants  to  destroy  this  humanistic 
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revolution  that  is  admired  around  the  world. 
They  don't  want  other  countries- to-diherate- 
themselves  from  U.S.  domination.  Our  only 
defense  is  our  own  people,  and  the  North 
American  people.  We  are  aware  that  what 
will  contain  this  invasion  is  the  American 
people  who  preserve  the  great  tradition  of 
the  American  Revolution,  the  first  revolution 
in  the  world,  the  most  exported  revolution  in 
the  world. 


Introducing 

McDonald's  at  1041  Market's 

I  ^ 

New 

I  X 

Everyday  Prices 
^  these  values: 


Hamburger 

Cheeseburger 


35<t 

45<]: 


McDonald's  1041  Market  St. 

San  Francisco 
Between  6th  &  7th  Streets 
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Life  on  Upper  Crust  Heights 


but  I  was  determined  to  find  out  all  I  could 
about  the  people  who  lived  there.  One 
morning  I  ran  into  old  Charlene  Mallard,  the 
colorful  “Duck  Woman  of  The  Heights,’’ 
as  she  briskly  marched  her  white  ducks 
through  a  dangerous  neighborhood  park.  I 
asked  her  how  she  had  survived  all  these 
years  in  this  sea  of  prep  predators. 

You  have  to  be  tough,  darling,’’  she 
quacked.  “Some  of  these  people  are  re¬ 
lentless.  I  take  very  good  care  of  myself,  as 
you  can  see,  but  I’m  not  invincible.  Quack. 
Only  yesterday,  an  insurance  maniac  lured 
me  into  those  bushes  and  forced  me  to  buy 
more  Whole  Life.  Quack.  Quack.’’ 

There  was  one  suicide  while  I  was  living 
there.  A  young  woman,  well  known  for 
having  been  in  and  out  of  the  Gout  Clinic, 
had  O.D.’ed  on  pate,  narrowly  surviving. 
When  her  doctor  told  her  she  could  no 
longer  partake  of  de  foie  gras,  she  decided 
life  was  no  longer  worth  living.  She  willed 
her  organs  to  the  Save  the  Whale  Foun¬ 
dation  and  left  behind  a  note:  “Burying 
people  is  declasse;  have  me  flambeed.’’ 

This  incident  shook  my  belief  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  but  it  was  an  even  more  tragic 
incident  that  finally  convinced  me  to  leave 
Upper  Crust  Heights.  Mrs.  Obie  Ese, 
whose  husband  had  divorced  her  and  was 
paying  alimony  of  less  them  five  figures 
monthly,  was  waddling  her  Fi-Fi  up  the  hill 
to  the  salon  for  a  trim  and  manicure  and 
stopped  in  at  the  “Truly  Needy  Vichyssoise 
Line,’’  distractedly  leaving  poor  Fi-Fi  un¬ 
tethered.  The  Gucci-clad  pooch,  drawn  into 
the  street  to  sniff  a  discarded  Remy  Martin 
bottle,  was  struck  by  a  caviar  delivery  truck 
and  mortally  wounded. 


The  ASPCP  (Affluent  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Poodles)  launched  an 
investigation,  appointing  a  special  prose¬ 
cutor  to  look  into  the  charges  of  negligence 
against  the  dearly  departed’s  owner.  The 


scent  of  canine  disgrace  which  followed  this 
scandalous  episode  was  more  than  I  could 
stomach.  I  bade  Upper  Crust  Heights  adieu. 

—  Kelly  Cullen  and  Arthur  Kalson 


Alternatives  to 
Prison 
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LETTERS 


Editor, 


is  getting  welfare  emd  is  receiving  coun¬ 
seling.  She  has  been  able  to  keep  her  family 
together  and  is  also  paying  restitution  for 
the  victim’s  medical  expenses. 

Offenders  sent  to  state  prisons  and  those  put 
on  probation  often  return  to  criminal  ac¬ 
tivity.  This  program,  with  its  emphasis  on 
personal,  long-term  solutions  to  problems 
hopes  to  close  the  revolving  door  on  a 
life-style  of  crime.  Successful  participants 
also  provide  a  role  model  for  peers. 

Both  of  these  programs  offer  positive  alter¬ 
natives  to  people  who  have  been  involved 
with  crime,  giving  them  a  chance  at  positive 
personal  change  that  could  help  them  turn 
their  lives  around.  Such  programs  need  to  be 
supported  and  expanded. 

C/of/i^sM/ 

Needed/ff^ 

I  HOSPITALITY  I 

* -  I  f  — ■ 

I  HOUSE  I 

r/^z/^z~\  I 


When  the  City  and  a  developer  bought  four 
hotels  in  the  Tenderloin,  we  were  told  these  four 
hotels  were  going  to  be  renovated  as  housing  for 
the  poor.  That  sounded  very  nice.  Now  we  are 
finding  out  the  rent  in  those  hotels  will  double 
and  maybe  triple.  That  does  not  sound  like 
housing  for  the  poor. 

In  the  Dalt  Hote,  where  I’ve  been  living  for  15 
years,  the  highest  rent  was  $120.00  per  month. 
After  the  renovating  is  done,  those  $120.00 
rooms  will  go  up  to  $225.00  per  month.  Hardly  a 
price  poor  people  can' pay. 

The  idea  is  to  get  all  the  poor  people  out  of  the 
Tenderloin  so  they  can  buUd  more  tall  buildings. 
In  other  words,  the  City  and  the  developers  are 
going  to  do  through  the  back  door  what  yellowfin 
couldn’t  do  through  the  front  door. 

I  wrote  to  Mayor  Feinstein  and  told  her  what  is 
going  on  at  the  Dalt.  She  answered  by  telling  me 
she  could  not  tell  them  how  to  manage  the  hotel. 
A  very  sneaky  way  out.  She  is  right  in  there  when 
she  was  taking  credit  for  the  purchase  of  the  four 
hotels.  Her  name  is  in  the  front  window  of  the 
Dalt  Hotel. 

I  also  wrote  to  supervisor  Doris  Ward.  She  too 
wrote  a  letter  telling  me  there’s  nothing  she 
could  do  for  us.  When  politicians  are  running  for 
office,  they  are  great  at  telling  us  how  they’ll  be 
looking  out  for  us.  After  they  are  elected  they  all 
give  us  the  same  line.  I  am  in  now,  to  hell  with 
you. 

We  are  treated  like  non  persons.  We  are 
expected  to  obey  orders  and  not  talk  back.  The 
new  managers  are  jurogant,  cold  blooded  and 
very  dictatorial.  Tenants  are  threatened  with 
eviction  simply  because  they  don’t  want  then- 
rooms  sprayed  with  .stinking  insecticide. 

Josep  Bonner 
34  'Turk  Street 


Editor, 

Today  was  the  first  time  I  have  seen  “The 
Tenderloin  Times’’  which  meant  my  reviewing  it 
rapidly,  and  then  will  read  it  more  thoroughly 
tomorrow,  or  very  soon,  I  should  say. 

My  first  appraisal  of  it  is  a  very  positive  one  — 
too  bad  the  Chronicle  and  Examiner  don’t  have 
more  truthful  reporters,  or  is  the  editors?  Time 
will  tell. 

What  you  have  said  about  the  fairly  new 
residents  of  the  Tenderloin  is  very  true.  I  walk 
from  Polk  Street  on  O’ Farrell  Street  every  week 
to  the  beauty  shop  I  go  to  on  O’Farrell  and  Jones. 
Along  the  way,  I  see  many  people  of  all  ages 
(that  includes  several  small  children)  along  this 
route  each  week.  Several  of  the  older  folks 
(parents  most  likely)  sweep  and  clean  with  hope 
the  sidewalk  area  of  O’ Farrell  Street  between 
Polk  and  Jones.  I  tutor  (volunteer  work)  at  the 
John  Swett  Alternative  Elementary  School  at 
Golden  Gate  and  Franklin  Street  each  Tuesday. 
Several  of  the  children  I  tutor  live  in  the 
Tenderloin  on  Ellis,  O’Farrell,  and  that  area. 
They  are  so  well  dressed,  i  should  say  “neatly” 
dressed  and  immaculately  clean  —  baths  each 
day  a  few  have  told  me,  I  didn’t  ask  them,  no 
teacher  does  under  the  conditions.  They  are  all 
so  eager  to  learn  English  as  a  second  language, 
and  they  try  so  diligently  to  be  good  students, 
but  it  takes  a  while  to  master  our  difficult 
language.  'They  can  read,  but  not  understand 
what  they  have  read.  Bless  their  hearts! 

I’m  very  glad  to  even  glance  at  the  titles  of  your 
articles  —  I’ll  read  them  within  the  next  few 
days. 

Tol  folks  like  you  and  the  many  fine  people  who 
live  nearby  where  I  do  (this  is  a  13-story  apart¬ 
ment  house  for  senior  on  a  limited  income,  due  to 
poor  wages  etc.  before  we  retired,  and  not  the 
adequate  income  to  live  in  the  high-rent  districts, 
that  used  to  be  medium-priced  ones) ,  I  say,  carry 
on. 

Sincerely, 

Gladys  Norberg 


SWITCHBOARDS 


EMERGENCIES 


Police - 

Fire - 

Ambulance - 

Suicide  Prevention - 

Psychiatric  Crisis/Outreach  (10-6) — - 

Women  Against  Rape - 

Night  Minister  (10  PM  -  4  AM) - 

Glide  Crisis  Center  (M-F,  8-5) - 

Comprehensive  Child  Crisis  Center-— 

LEGAL 


S.F.  Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance- 

Welfare  Rights  Unit - 

Attorney  Referral - 

District  Attorney - 

Public  Defender - 

Victim /Witness  Assistance - 

Family  Violence  Assistance - 

Own  Recognizance  Bail  Project - 

People’s  Law  School— - 

Legal  Assistance  to  the  Elderly - 

NLG  Lawyer  Referral  Service  ($15  fee) 


MEDICAL 


S.F.  General  Hospital - 

St.  Anthony’s  Clinic  (M-F,  8:30-noon) 

Central  Aid  Station - 

Haight-Ashbury  Free  Medical  Clinic — 

Women’s  Needs  Center - 

Health  Center  #4 - 

North  of  Market  Senior  Service  Center- 

Tenderloin  Outpatient  Clinic . 

Mt.  Zion  —  Department  of  Psychiatry- 
Venereal  Disease  Information - 


SENIORS 

Senior  Information  (M-F,  8-5) - 

Seniors  Friendship  Line  (24  hours) - 

Gray  Panthers - 

Gay  &  Lesbian  Outreach  to  Elders  (M-F,  9-5) - 

North  of  Market  Multi-purpose  Senior  Services— 

Downtown  Senior  Center - 

Senior  Escort  Outreach  Program - 

Legal  Assistance  to  the  Elderly - 

Salvation  Army  Turk  St.  Center 

Downtown  Senior  Social  Services  (9-4) - 

Senior  Dent  (low  cost  dental  service) - 

CHILDREN/YOUTH 

Childcare  Switchboard  (hours  vary) - 

Child  &  Youth  Sexual  Abuse  Resources - 

National  Runaway  Switchboard - 

Central  YMCA  Children,  Youth  &  Family  Center- 

Tenderloin  Child  Care  (under  5  years) - 

Huckleberry  House  for  Runaways - 

Tenderloin  Family  Counseling  Project - 

Vietnamese  Youth  Center - 

Hospitality  House  Youth  Services  (M-F  12  -8) — 

St.  Anthony’s  Youth  Drop-In  Center - 

Legal  Services  for  Children - 

SFGH  Youth  Medical  Clinic  (8-5) - - 


- 911 

- 911 

- 911 

-221-1423 

-673-5700 

647-RAPE 

-986-1464 

-771-4232 

-387-8700 


- 433-2535 

- 433-2535 

- 391-6102 

- 553-1752 

- 553-1671 

- 552-6550 

-  861-0164 

. 552-2202 

- 285-5069 

- 861-4444 

- 647-5297 

- 821-8200 

-  864-0241 

- 558-5432 

. 431-1714 

- 221-7371 

- 558-3158 

- 885-2274 

- 673-5700 

- 567-1711 

-  864-8100 

- 626-1033 

- —  752-3778 

- 552-8800 

-  626-7000 

- 885-2274 

- 771-7950 

-  673-8600 

-  861-4444 

- 928-7078 

- 441-8762 

-  986-5845 

- 282-7858 

- 821-8386 

-  800-621-4000 

-  885-0460 

-  776-3411 

- 621-2929 

-  781-6738 

- 771-2600 

- 776-2102 

- 552-3838 

-  863-3762 

- 821-8376 


Drug  Lines  (all  hours) - 752-3400 

Mental  Health  Info/Referral  (all  hours) - 387-5100 

Haight  Switchboard  (hours  vary) - 621-6211 

S.F.  Women’s  Switchboard  (hours  vary) - 431-1414 

Parental  Stress  Talk  Line  (all  hours) - 441-KIDS 

National  Council  on  Alcoholism - 563-5400 

Consumer  Action  Information  and  Complaints - 665-1544 

United  Way  Information  &  Referral - 772-HELP 

HOUSING 


Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic - 43l-bbJU 

Rent  Stabilization  &  Arbitration  Board - 621-RENT 

S.F.  Tenants  Union  (M-F,  1-5  &  M-W  7-9  PM) - 282-6622 

Housing  Authority - 673-5800 

Tenderloin  Neigh.  Development  Corp.  (housing  co-ops) - 776-2151 

D. A.  Consumer  Fraud  Unit - 553-1814 

Mayor’s  Office  for  Citizens  Assistance - 558-2666 

Council  for  Civic  Unity  (Discrimination) - 781-2033 

Human  Rights  Commission  (Discrimination) - 558-4901 

Bay  Area  Urban  League  Housing  Counseling -  922-5050 

Independent  Housing  Services  (housing  for  disabled) - 441-6781 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Social  Security - 956-3000 

Food  Stamps - 557-5718 

General  Assistance - 864-0948 

Medi-Cal - 864-0899 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children - 557-5723 

E. D.D.  -  Casual  Labor - 557-1238 

E.D.D.  -  Service  and  Industrial  Workers - 557-2385 

E.D.D.  -  Professional  and  Clerical  Workers - 557-3038 

Unemployment  Insurance - 557-1013 

Catholic  Social  Services - 864-7400 

Hearing  Impaired  Program  (C.S.S.) - 567-0540* 

Inner-City  Outpatient  Services  (drug  counseling) - 474-4445 

Refugee  Resettlement  Program - 557-6325 

Welfare  Assistance  Program  (12-4,  M-F) - 776-2102 

Friends  Exchange  for  Mental  &  Physical  Health - 863-1130 

Swords  to  Ploughshares  (Veteran  Services) - 552-8804 

Independent  Living  Project - 751-8765* 

Tenderloin  Food  Club  (Th.  11-1) - 771-2786 

Hear)  of  the  City  Farmer’s  Market - 621-0422 

OTHER 

Hospitality  House - 776-2103 

Streetwork/Drug  Outreach  Program  (under  18) - 776-2103 

Saint  Anthony’s  Dining  Room  (10-12:30  daily)'- - 552-3838 

Meals  on  Wheels - 474-4646 

Travelers  Aid  Society-^ - t - 781-6738 

M.A.P.  (alcohol  detoxification) - 431-7400 

W.O.M.A.N.  Inc.  (for  battered  women) - 864-4722 

Women’s  Resource  Center  (24  hour) - 474-2400 

Jacob’s  Well-alcohol  Rehab. - 282-3072 

St.  Anthony’s  Casual  Labor  (111  Golden  Gate,M&W,  9-11)- 431 -7351 

Center  for  Education /Iris  Project - 397-2023 

18th  Street  Services  (alcohol  help  for  gays) - 863-8111 

Welfare  Rights  Organization - 397-7121 

City  Prison - - - 553-1441  * 

S.F.  Board  of  Supervisors - 558-3184* 

S.F.  Municipal  Railway - 673-MUNI 

North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition - 474-2164 

Veterans  Centers - 386-6726  &  824-1 1 1 1 

Economic  Opportunity  Council - 771-7100 


*TTY  System  available  for  communication  with  the  deaf 


— DR.  ORWITZ  -  DENTIST— 
NO  APPOINTMENT  NECESSARY 
BRIDGEWORK  -  FILLINGS 

PLATES  MADE  IN  1  DAY 


EXTRACTIONS 
PLATES  REPAIRED 


WHILE  YOU  WAIT 


SENIOR  CITIZENS: 

NOTICE:  union  MEMBERS 

COVERED  UNDER  YOUR  UmON 

ASK  ABOUT  RZDUCED  FEES 

DENTAL  PLAN:  SIMPLY  BRING 

SEKIOR-DETT  PROGRAM  PARTICIPANT 

IN  THE  FORMS  FURNISHED 

CDA  SPONSORED 

BY  YOUR  DtPLOYER 

MEDI-CAL  ACCEPTED 


FREE  PARKING 

Mission  at  7th  Lot  Next  to  Post  Office. 
Obtain  Ticket  at  Dr.  Orvitr  Office. 


DR.  S.  D.  ORWITZ 

1033  MARKET  ST. 

- Between  6th  &  7th  Sts, - 


rooms  available  at  the 


AARTI  COOPERATIVE 
HOTEL 

391  Leavenworth 

•  a  40  room  recently  renovated  residential 
hotel 

•  three  community  rooms  with  kitchens 

•  award-winning  roof  garden 

•  working  towards  Co-op  self  management 

•  each  resident  expected  to  put  five  hours  per 
week  into  Co-op  work 

•  $160  per  month  rent 

For  more  information,  call  776-2151  or 
928-9699 


A  Co-ed  Co-op  at 
The  Heart  of  the  City 


•  private  rooms 

•  downtown  location 

•  commuter  connections 

•  2  fine  meals  daily 

•  weekly  maid  service 

•  snack  canteen 

•  2  spacious  lounges 

(smoking  a  non-smokirig) 

•  sun  deck  •  laundry  facilities 

•  option  to  participate 

in  management  process 

•  24-hour  desk  service 


accomodations  for  sing  le  women 
forsingiemen 
for  parent  with  one  chiid 

All  for 

$325-375  per  Month 
or  $1 00  per  Week 


Civic  Center  Residence 

44  McAllister  St  431-2870 


